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General editor’s introduction 


This series has been designed to meet the needs of students 
of Education at Colleges of Education and at University 
Institutes and Departments. It will also be valuable for 
practising teachers and educationists. The series takes full 
account of the latest developments in teacher-training and 
of new methods and approaches in education. Separate 
volumes will provide authoritative and up-to-date accounts 
of the topics within the major fields of sociology, philo- 
sophy and history of education, educational psychology, 
and method. Care has been taken that specialist topics are 
treated lucidly and usefully for the non-specialist reader. 
Altogether, the Students’ Library of Education will pro- 
vide a comprehensive introduction and guide to anyone 
concerned with the study of education, and with educa- 
tional theory and practice. 

Mr. Seaborne’s book should be of value to students of 
Education in two ways. Firstly, all such students are ex- 
pected to know in broad outline the story of the develop- 
ment of our national education system in the last 150 
years. This book shows how these national events affected 
a number of schools in a particular locality. Their history 
is preserved in their physical structure, all too solid and 
long-lasting in many cases to be easily adapted to changing 
needs; it is preserved also in minutes and log-books and 
other records that happen to survive. The second value of 
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this book is that quite often students are asked to use these 
local records to re-create the story of the history of a 
school or group of schools. We do indeed need many more 
of these local investigations as a basis for the fuller and 
more vivid representation of this national development, 
and students’ accounts, if done with proper care, can make 
a useful contribution. Mr. Seaborne’s book is a model and 
example of how this may be done. 


WT. 
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The local approach to the}history of 
education 


The value of local research 


There is great value in studying the history of education 
from the local or regional point of view. Most general his- 
tories of education aim at giving a picture of changes on a 
national scale, but it is not always possible to check the 
extent to which such changes actually took place through- 
out the country. There has been a strong tradition of local 
independence in English education. Although some legis- 
lative changes have certainly affected the whole country, a 
good deal of discretion has usually been left to local educa- 
tional bodies, which have varied greatly in the speed with 
which they have adopted the policies advocated by the 
central Government. It is clearly essential to have some 
knowledge of national policies, but equally it is impossible 
to understand their true nature and effect without also con- 
sidering their influence on particular schools and localities. 
Furthermore, some important educational changes, which 
ultimately came to affect national policy, were first made 
on an empirical basis in individual schools or districts. 

This book attempts to show how local and central 
policies have interacted in recent educational history. Three 
schools of different type, all situated in one small district, 
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have been chosen, and their development traced from e 
Victorian times to the present day. In explaining the d 
tories of these Schools, however, the study has been m. i 
ally broadened to include first the educational besos 
taking place in the area as a whole, and finally the : T 
ments which are taking place on a truly national sca Es us 
is likely to be the experience of others undertaking wer 
Surveys, and is a reflection of the increasing Power 9 of 
central Government and of the growing uniformity 
educational provision. . — 
An equally important aim in writing this book is rosea 
trate by actual examples the kind of sources available 
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a Board school in 1894, and St. John’s School, which began 
as a Church of England school in 1890. We will be con- 
cerned, however, with more than three buildings, because 
all three schools have developed in various ways since their 
foundation. 

The Wyggeston School began as a boys’ school in 1877, 
but a girls’ school was set up as part of the same foundation 
on another site in the following year. Both these schools 
moved to new premises after the Great War: the boys’ 
school in 1920 and the girls’ school in 1928. 

The Avenue Road School was reorganised between the 
wars. The children over 11 were transferred to separate 
senior schools, which are now called secondary modern 
schools. The girls moved first, to the Sir Jonathan North 
Girls’ School, which opened 1937. The boys over 11 moved 
to temporary buildings in 1939, but a new secondary 
school, called the Lancaster Boys’ School, was opened in 
1960 alongside the secondary girls’ school. The original 
Board school is still used as a junior and infants school. 

The St. John’s School also lost its pupils over 11, most of 
them going to the Sir Jonathan North and Lancaster 
Schools. The original building is still a junior and infants 
school, with close connections with the Church of England. 

The position of these schools is shown on the map on the 
following page (Fig. 1). The original Wyggeston boys’ and 
girls’ schools were in the centre of the town, but their 
present buildings, together with the other schools with 
which we are concerned, are all in an area to the south of 
the centre measuring one mile wide and one and a half 
miles from north to south. 
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Local source material 


Local sources of the history of education have not been 
used nearly enough in studying recent developments. Per- 
' haps the most vivid of them are school log-books, which 
had to be kept by all elementary schools in receipt of 
Government grant from 1862 onwards. Thus, the present 
head of the infants’ department of the Avenue Road School 
has charge of the log-books concerning the children under 7 
from 1894 onwards, while the head of the present junior 
department has the log-books of the former mixed depart- 
ment (for children aged 7 to 14) from 1899 to 1939, When 
the school was reorganised. The log-books then continue as 
the record of the junior department only, and those relating 
to the children over 11 are kept at the Sir Jonathan North 
and Lancaster Boys' secondary schools. Similarly, the St. 
John's School log-books cover the period from 1899 to the 
present. After 1929, the school was used only by juniors 
and infants, and once more one has to follow the educa- 
tional history of the older children in the secondary school 
log-books already mentioned. It may be added that ad- 
mission registers, which are usually kept at the schools, are 
very useful for gaining information about catchment areas, 
and sometimes about the organisation of classes and 
parental occupations. Punishment books also occasionally 
survive in the schools. 

Somewhat less colourful, but nevertheless of great im- 
portance, are the minute-books kept by managers in the 
case of primary schools and governors in the case of 
secondary schools. The description given in the following 
pages of the development of the Wyggeston schools could 
not have been written without considerable use of the 
governors’ minute-books, which begin in 1873, ie. a few 
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years before the schools actually opened. The early minutes 
were handwritten and are now kept in the local record 
office. Later minutes were printed and are available in the 
reference library, while current minute-books are kept in 
the education office. The managers’ minutes of the Avenue 
Road and St. John’s schools were also useful in supplement- 
ing the information given in the log-books. The minutes of 
the former school date from 1895 and are kept at the 
school, while those which survive for St. John’s date from 
1911 and are in the custody of the correspondent to the 
managers. Other minutes of great interest and importance 
were kept by the Leicester School Board and, after 1903, by 
the education committee of the town council. The earlier, 
handwritten minute-books are in the local record office, 
while a set of the later, printed minutes is available in the 
reference library. 

Another important Category of local source material con- 
sists of official reports of Various kinds. For example, the 
School Board in Leicester issued triennial reports, and the 
education committee which took over from it, annual re- 


least up to 1939, 
this practice has not been revived since the war. Reports 
issued by other local government departments are also 
for example, treasurers’ reports on 
educational expenditure, and medical officers’ reports on 
the health of schoolchildren (see further pp. 46 and 64). 
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14 and 82, and Figs. 3 and 5). Mention must also be made of 
reports on individual schools by H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 
These are not strictly local records, but early H.M.I. reports 
were frequently written out in full in log-books, or may be 
filed in local record offices. They are particularly valuable 
since they usually take stock of the development of a 
school and give a general picture of all its activities. Reports 
on individual schools are available to students up to the end 
of the year 1922 and can be seen at the Public Record 
Office, Chancery Lane, London, where they are preserved as 
Education Class 109. Later reports are still regarded as con- 
fidential. 

Less formal sources of local educational history are also 
available and are a great help in bringing to life the some- 
times terse accounts which appear in official minutes and 
reports. Past copies of local newspapers are usually pre- 
served in the local record office, the public library and at 
the newspaper office, if the paper is still published. These 
often throw interesting light on the more controversial de- 
cisions taken. School magazines, similarly, help one to re- 
Capture something of the ‘school spirit’ of earlier years and 
also give information about examination successes, staff 
qualifications and so on. Usually, they were issued only by 
secondary schools: for example, the Wyggeston Girls’ 
Gazette began in 1885, and the Wyggestonian, the maga- 
zine of the boys’ school, in 1899. Back numbers of school 
magazines are normally kept in school libraries, and some- 
times in local reference libraries Old school photographs 
also often survive at the schools or in private hands, while 
many interesting facts may be obtained by talking to old 
Pupils and retired members of staff. They often recall small 
but important details which are not of the kind to find their 
Way into the official records, or even magazines and news- 
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Papers. Use is made later in this book of a tape-recorded 
talk given by a retired teacher in Leicester (see pp. 45 and 
52). 

One other introductory point should, perhaps, be made. 
The various terms used at different stages of recent educa- 
tional history can be somewhat confusing. Readers not 
familiar with those most commonly used may therefore 
wish to refer to the Note on Terminology given at the end 
of this book, before proceeding further. 


2 


Elementary education 1870-1902 


As in most towns, the education provided in Leicester in 
1870 was very inadequate. The only elementary schools 
were either run privately or by the churches. In virtually all 
schools, fees were charged, and in none was attendance 
compulsory. The Education Act of 1870 tried to remedy 
these defects by setting up School Boards elected by rate- 
payers to supplement the existing private and voluntary 
schools. The Leicester School Board was established in 1871 
and its first action was to carry out a survey of existing 
school accommodation and compare it with the amount 
needed to provide elementary education for all the children 
of school age in the town. Similar surveys were carried out 
by School Boards elsewhere at this date and are usually 
noted in their early minutes, available in local record 
offices. Leicester’s survey showed that there were 17,900 
children of school age in the town’s population of 96,000, 
but accommodation for only 10,000. The Board, therefore, 
immediately began to build Board schools, while the 
Church authorities redoubled their efforts to build more 
voluntary schools. By 1903, when the School Board came to 
an end, there were 29 Board schools, with accommodation 
for 31,600 children, while the number of voluntary schools 
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stood at 33, with accommodation for just over 13,000. It 
will be seen from these figures that the Board schools were 
very large and the voluntary schools generally small, and 
also that the School Board had shown great vigour in pro- 
viding new school places. In rural areas, however, it may be 
found that the voluntary schools provided more places than 
the local School Boards. 


Population changes 


During this period, the population of Leicester, as of the 
country as a whole, was expanding rapidly. This may be 
illustrated by a graph of population figures (Fig. 2) which 
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has been constructed from the census returns, compiled for 
the whole country every 10 years from 1801 onwards 
(available in libraries or record offices). It will be seen that 
in Leicester there was a steady increase until 1861, and then 
a sharp rise, including the new population taken over as a 
result of a boundary extension in 1892. These population 
changes reflected important developments in the economy 
of the town. The long-established hosiery industry entered a 
new period of prosperity after 1860 and there was a change 
from the domestic system, under which most of the work 
was done in the workers’ own homes, to the factory 
method of production (a change which came very late in 
the Midland textile industries). At the same time, two new 
industries, the manufacture of footwear and elastic web, 
began to grow rapidly and to increase the prosperity of 
Leicester. It is well worth investigating this sort of develop- 
ment in industrial areas. Local firms will furnish informa- 
tion as to when new machinery was introduced or new 
factories built. New housing areas, too, will have been de- 
signed for different classes of people. 

In Leicester changes of this kind are particularly well 
illustrated in the area of the town in which the St. John’s 
and Avenue Road schools are situated, known as Clarendon 
Park (Fig. 1). The original boundary of the town extended 
only as far as the open space which was later laid out as the 
Victoria Park (1880). But there was a great deal of new 
housing, particularly in the 1880s, in the area immediately 
south of Victoria Park. One can still recapture some of the 
atmosphere of this late Victorian suburb, with its brick 
terraced houses bearing such names as ‘Oliver Cottages’, 
‘Oscar Cottages’, and ‘Ivy Cottages’. Many of the houses 
have date stones from 1879 to the late 1890s, but chiefly of 
the 1880s. The houses near the Knighton Fields end are 
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mainly terraced houses for workers, but towards the 
London Road end are many large Victorian villas designed 
for substantial middle-class families. It will be seen from the 
map (Fig. 1) that two of the principal roads, running east- 
West, are Clarendon Park Road and Avenue Road. At the 
east end of the former, the Church of St. John the Baptist 
was built in 1885 and, closely linked with it, is St. John's 
School, built in 1889 and opened in the following year. 


Religious rivalries 


This area, part of Knighton parish, was incorporated into 
the Borough of Leicester when a boundary extension took 
place in 1892. The need for more school places was becom- 
ing particularly acute because the C.W.S. shoe factory, 
known as the Wheatsheaf Works, had just opened in the 
adjoining Knighton Fields area. There were many points to 
be considered in siting a new Board school, as the School 
Board minutes and the local newspaper reports make clear. 
Supporters of the School Board resentfully accused the 
wealthier inhabitants of Knighton and London Road of try- 
ing to avoid a School Board rate by saying that the St John’s 
School was sufficient for the area. But it soon became clear 
that the Church school was becoming overcrowded, and 
that the building of another school was a matter of great 
urgency. After a census of the child population in the area 
had been taken, it was agreed to build, but the supporters of 
the Church did not want the new Board school to be sited 
too near to the Church school, in case it drew children 
away from it. The Board school was, therefore, sited nearer 
to the west end of Avenue Road, among the artisan hous- 
ing, and between the Church school and the new Wheat- 
sheaf factory. It is perhaps also not without significance 
12 
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that the Conservative hall, which was built in 1886, was 
placed only a few yards from the Church school site, 
whereas the workingmen’s club stands opposite the Avenue 
Road School. 

This short account of the siting of these schools will in- 
dicate how keen was the religious and social rivalry be- 
tween the supporters of the voluntary schools on the one 
hand, and of the Board schools on the other. After the 1870 
Act, Church schools and Board schools were expected to 
exist side by side. The chapel-going Nonconformists were 
usually content with the Bible teaching given in the Board 
schools, But most of the voluntary schools gave distinctive 
Anglican or Roman Catholic teaching, though parents 
could in theory withdraw their children from these lessons. 
Church people, already supporting their own schools, dis- 
liked paying school rates which could not be spent on 
Church schools. Voluntary schools, in fact, had to manage 
with subscriptions collected from Church members, supple- 
mented by school fees paid by the parents and by Govern- 
ment grants which were available, as rates were not until 
1902, to voluntary and Board schools alike. It is well worth 
discovering which of the various parties were represented 
on a School Board. In Leicester, the Nonconformists were 
particularly numerous, and their party controlled the 
School Board from 1874 until its end in 1903. Thus, in 
general, the School Board had most of its own way, but not 
without constant criticism and sometimes bitter attacks. In 
these days of friendship between the denominations, it is 
often difficult to imagine the strength of this bitterness. 


School buildings 


In spite of such wranglings and difficulties, however, 
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schools were built and much may be learnt by examining 
the buildings themselves. Studying plans as historical docu- 
ments is an important technique of research—interpret- 
ing buildings in human terms involves investigating how 
they were used and why, a study which will reveal not 
only the immediate needs they were built to fulfil but also 
the way in which later generations adapted themselves to 
out-of-date planning. In this way buildings not only reflect 
history, they shape it. In our Leicester examples, we find 
that the St. John’s School was built on a very restricted site 
(998 square yards), with small playgrounds for boys and 
girls and—as was usual in those days—outside lavatories. 
On the ground floor was one fairly large room for the in- 
fants, with two smaller classrooms leading from it. The first- 
floor plan was much the same, with the larger room pro- 
viding the main room of the mixed department, i.e. for 
children aged 7 to 12 and over. The school was the largest 
of the voluntary schools in Leicester and was reckoned to 
have accommodation for 640 children from 5 and below to 
12 and above. Children often began school at the age of 3 OF 
4, although during the period of the rapid build-up of the 
population in this area in the late 1880s and early 1890s, the 
Same ruling was made as applies in overcrowded places 
today—that no child could attend until reaching the age of 
5, the statutory age for beginning school then as now. The 
age for leaving school was lower and much more variable 
than today. The framing of by-laws to compel attendance 
Was not made compulsory until 1880 and the leaving age 
Was not raised to 11 until 1893, although some children 


a remained at school after the official leaving 
te. 


The Avenue Road S 
(5,490 square yards) 
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space, but one has to bear in mind that it was planned for 
no less than 1,500 children: 500 infants and 1,000 boys and 
girls between 7 and about 12. The school is sited on one of 
the highest points in the district, facing on to the road, at 
least partly for reasons of public prestige. In The Memoirs 
of Sherlock Holmes (‘The Naval Treaty’), Holmes remarks 
on the London Board schools as ‘big, isolated clumps of 
buildings rising above the slates, like brick islands in a lead- 
coloured sea ... out of which will spring the wiser, better 
England of the future’. The Avenue Road School also rises 
above the surrounding houses, and the members of the 
School Board were equally proud of it, and of the other 
large schools built towards the end of the School Board 
period. Not only the siting and appearance but also the plan 
of the school is revealing—for it was designed to fit a kind 
of teaching and school discipline characteristic of the time. 
These schools were built on what was called the ‘central- 
hall plan’, with the classrooms around a central hall (Fig. 
3, overleaf). ‘This type of school,’ said the chairman of the 
Board, ‘has proved the most economical and satisfactory in 
all respects.’ One member of the Board wrote to a local 
newspaper (1898) praising schools of this type in almost 
lyrical terms: 


I confess that I cannot see how they [the Board] are 
going to improve them much more. Without the slightest 
hesitation I say that the newest are models for all Eng- 
land. The facilities they give for class work, both for 
economy of labour and efficiency of discipline are won- 
derful. A good teacher could better conduct a class of 60 
or 80 with efficiency and order, and with less labour to 
himself, than he could conduct a class of 40 in the old 
schools. 
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Not everyone agreed with him, however. A number of 
teachers also wrote to the newspaper. One described the 
new Board schools as ‘barracks’ and reminded the School 
Board that a teacher's job was to educate children, not to 


Scale : 50 feet 


Fig. 3. Plan of Avenue Road School (Mixed Department), 1897. The 
classrooms had stepped floors and seating for the numbers shown 
in circles. There were further classrooms upstairs. 


manage them like workers in a factory. Another wrote of 
teachers he knew struggling for years with over-large 
classes on a meagre salary: ‘I have seen men who were at 
one time gay, sprightly fellows, become spiritless, pre- 
maturely-aged, and absolutely limp members of society.’ 
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The teachers 


One of the advantages claimed for the central-hall plan 
was that it permitted the headmaster to keep a close watch 
on the discipline of the classes through the glazed partitions 
separating them from the hall. This was probably necessary 
with large classes of 60 and more, some of them in the 
charge of inexperienced pupil-teachers of 14 to 18 years of 
age. The pupil-teachers spent part of their time teaching 
and part attending a pupil-teachers’ centre to study for the 
Queen’s Scholarship examination. If they won a scholarship 
they could go to a training college. Others had to study in 
their spare time for the Teachers’ Certificate, which would 
give them the status of ‘certificated assistant’. But one could 
still teach without the certificate. Even by 1895, of the 
112,000 teachers in England and Wales, only 53,000 were 
certificated and of those only a half had been to a train- 
ing college. The rest were uncertificated assistants and pupil- 
teachers. 

One former pupil of the Wyggeston Girls’ School, who 
had become a pupil-teacher in an elementary school, wrote 
in the school magazine in 1896 describing her experiences : 


In a Board school the children are all made to sit with 
their arms folded behind.... Of course they are never 
allowed to speak. . . . The classes in most schools are very 
large, sometimes containing as many as 90 children. One 
teacher, therefore, could not be responsible for so many, 
and a pupil-teacher is generally sent to help the teacher 
of a large class. This means that he or she has the elevat- 
ing occupation of teaching the dunces. 


She then describes the ordeal of giving a ‘criticism lesson’ in 
front of the headmaster, and adds: 
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In order to perform such a task, there must not be shown 
the least sign of nervousness, or the verdict is that the 


pupil-teacher has not sufficient courage to retain the posi- 
tion of teacher. 


The large size of classes was probably the greatest hin- 
drance to progress in elementary education at this time. 
Another was the wretched pay of elementary teachers. 
There was no national scale of pay then and the salaries 
paid by the Leicester School Board were not as high as those 
paid by other large Boards. In 1899 the maximum salary 
for a male certificated teacher was raised to £115, and the 
Board finally agreed to pay small annual increments in 
salary, which, however, had the effect of helping to in- 
Crease the School Board expenditure, and therefore the 
School Board rate, almost every year. To judge by the out- 
cry in the local papers (even by those editors who sup- 
ported the Board's work as a whole) every time a penny 
Was put on the rate, the miserliness of the Board in the 
matter of salaries may be understood, if not forgiven. 

With such large classes, a strong hand was needed to 
keep control. The School Board was opposed to the use of 
Corporal punishment, except by the head of a school. As a 
result, much unofficial punishment was meted out by the 
assistant teachers. One correspondent to a local paper 
accused them of 'pushing their knees into the backs of their 
juvenile victims, striking them over the head with anything 
they happen to have in their hands, boxing their ears, and 
so forth’. Accordingly, and with considerable reluctance, 
the Board agreed in 1901 that a tawse, or leather strap, 
could be used by certificated assistants as well as the heads. 
A few months later, the tawse was replaced by the cane, at 
the request of the teachers. The log-book of the Avenue 
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Road School notes that serious warnings were given to a 
schoolmistress in 1899 and to a schoolmaster in 1900 be- 
cause they had punished children too severely. 


Curriculum and internal organisation 


What of the curriculum of the elementary schools at this 
time? In the infants’ schools, the elements of reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic were taught, usually by what would 
now be regarded as very mechanical methods, such as 
learning by rote and so on. The Leicester School Board was, 
however, one of the earliest to introduce the ‘kindergarten 
methods’ of the famous German educationist, Froebel. This 
followed the appointment by the Board of an inspectress of 
infants’ schools and girls’ needlework in 1885. The chair- 
man reported in 1903 that ‘new methods of teaching read- 
ing, writing and number have been introduced, with the 
result that the children learn much more rapidly and pleas- 
antly, and the time thus saved is now devoted to educative 
character-forming nature lessons, games, singing, and 
kindergarten occupations’. 

After the infant school, children over the age of 7 were 
organised into ‘standards’ from I to VII in both the volun- 
tary and Board schools. These standards were carefully laid 
down—so much skill in the three R’s for each. No child 
could pass from one standard to the next until he had satis- 
fied the Government Inspector (the H.M.I.) that he could 
perform these set tasks. Thus in any one standard there 
would be quite a wide age-range, and there was no auto- 
matic promotion to a higher form as there is today. Again, 
the main part of the course was devoted to the three R’s, 
but there were a number of interesting developments in the 
curriculum, particularly after 1890. 
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Britain was falling behind other countries, especially 
Germany, in trade and industry, and at home many social 


Drawing was more Systematically taught after 1890, when 
à new syllabus was devised by the headmaster of the School 
of Art, who later became the Principal of the Royal College 
of Art in London. Swimming was begun in 1893, with 
lessons at the Corporation baths out of school hours. A 
collection of slides to illustrate history and geography les- 
sons was kept at the School Board offices and “optical lan- 
terns’ were bought by the teachers (apparently out of their 
own pockets) so that all the Board schools, with the sad 
exception of Avenue Road, had a lantern by 1902. 

Further details of the lessons taught can be found in the 
log-books. In the Avenue Road School in 1900 drawing 
work was exhibited to the visiting H.M.L, while visits by 
the local inspectors were Paid to see the needlework and 
the girls’ drill. The H.M.I.'s report in 1900 stated : 


There is an admirable tone in this well-organised new 

school. Both under inspection and formal examination 

the scholars showed to great advantage. Arithmetic 

should receive some special care. Cardboard work, De- 

signing in Paper and Needlework merit special praise. 
20 
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Until the school is fully established, the appointment of a 
larger adult staff appears desirable. 


In rgor there is a note that woodwork classes were begun 
for the first time, and there is a mention of ‘club drill’ by 
the senior boys and ‘dumb-bell drill’ by the senior girls. 
Similarly, in the St. John’s School log-book we find a note in 
1902: ‘Swedish and other drill as per time-table. Physical 
Drill is given in the open on Friday afternoons.’ 

The H.M.I.'s report on the St. John’s School in 1901 (for 
the voluntary schools received Government grant and were 
therefore also subject to inspection) stated: “The high 
character of the School both as to tone and instruction is 
fully maintained. The Upper Standards are unusually well 
represented.’ This reference to the upper standards is in- 
teresting. Originally there were only six standards, but, as 
more children began voluntarily to stay on longer in school, 
a seventh was added (1882), and soon afterwards ‘ex- 
standard’ classes were organised for those who had passed 


all seven standards but still wished to stay at school. In * 


many of the large towns, ‘higher grade’ elementary schools 
began to be set up, where the children of the upper and ex- 
standards were taught together in something approaching a 
secondary school. More will be said on this subject when 
the development of the Wyggeston schools during this 
period is described (p. 34 f.). 

In what respects did the St. John’s School differ from the 
Avenue Road School by reason of its connection with the 
Church of England? The Avenue Road School had its own 
body of managers, but a member of the School Board was 
always present at meetings, and the main control over 
staffing, finance, and so on was exercised by the Board. But 
the St. John’s School had independent managers, with the 
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vicar of St. John's in the chair. The staff of the Church 
school were all practising members of the Church of Eng 
land and the school was inspected by officials representing 
the Bishop. In 1899 they reported that 'this school takes a 
high place among the best schools in the Archdeaconry', 
and there are notes on the pupils' knowledge of the cate- 
chism and Prayer Book as well as of the Old and New 
Testaments. In the Board schools, however, religious in- 
Struction was based only on the Bible, without any de- 
nominational teaching. (Relevant material for the investi- 
gation of Church schools or those which started as volun- 
tary schools may also be found at the Diocesan Record 
Office.) 


School attendance 


In all the Leicester elementary schools, as in the rest of the 
country, very great stress was laid on regular attendance. 
The idea of compulsory schooling was entirely new when 
the Education Act of 1870 was passed, and, without the 
work of the attendance officers employed by the Board, the 
idea would never have taken root at all. Their work was 
considered to be of prime importance because the amount 
of Government grant which a school and its teachers 
earned depended not only on the children passing the 
Standards, but also upon regular attendance, and this 
applied equally to the voluntary schools. This was the syS- 
tem of 'payment by results', which lasted from 1862 to 1900. 

Good attendance was encouraged by the award of prizes, 
certificates, and medals. The log-book of St. John’s School 
records that the headmaster’s daughter was in 1900 pre- 
sented with a silver watch ‘for having made every possible 
attendance for seven consecutive years’. In Leicester, the 
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percentage of children of school age who actually attended 
rose from 75 per cent in the 1870s to 92 per cent in 1903. 
The Acts of 1891, 1893, and 1899 made it easier to enforce 
good attendance. The first made it possible to abolish fees 
and claim a grant from the Government instead, while the 
other two raised the minimum leaving age to 11 and then 
to 12. The great improvement in school attendance was a 
remarkable achievement, especially considering the epi- 
demics of measles, scarlet fever, and diphtheria, which are 
frequently referred to in the log-books, and often led to the 
temporary closure of schools by the town's sanitary officer. 

The school holidays seem to have been about the same as 
today. On certain religious festivals, St. John’s School 
closed, though the children usually had to attend a service 
in the nearby church. All the schools were closed for such 
special occasions as the celebration of the relief of Lady- 
smith (1900). Both the county regiment and yeomanry were 
engaged in the Boer War and some of them were besieged 
in Ladysmith. In June 1900 the Avenue Road log-book 
records: ‘A Queen’s chocolate box, Dum-Dum bullets, 
Mauser bullets, and small shells exhibited to the children. 
They had been sent by a soldier from the Front to his 
mother here in Bulwer Road.’ But the Boer War had noth- 
ing like so serious an effect on the schools, as we shall see 
was the case in the first and second world wars. 
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Secondary education 1870-1902 


Secondary education was in an even worse state than ele- 
mentary education in 1870. Again, the only schools were 
either privately owned or organised by voluntary bodies. 
The so-called public schools were usually boarding estab- 
lishments which catered for only a very small minority of 
children whose parents could afford to pay high fees. Apart 
from these, there were the usual secondary schools, known 
as endowed grammar schools. These schools were main- 
tained, at least in part, from endowments or gifts of land or 
money which had been made to the schools in earlier times. 
The education given was usually a classical one, but Latin 
was rarely taught well, and Greek hardly at all. More and 
more it was felt by educationists and the general public 
that this curriculum should be modernised by including 
such subjects as science and modern languages. The terms 
of the endowments were also often out-of-date and in need 
of reform: for example, they often confined entry to the 
school to the sons of freemen of the town and there were 
not always enough of these wishing to use the school to 
keep it going. 
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Reform of secondary education 


Reform really began in 1869. In that year the Endowed 
Schools Act set up bodies of commissioners to examine the 
old endowed schools and to formulate new ‘schemes’, so 
that old endowments could be reorganised to provide 
secondary schools with modern syllabuses, and open to a 
wider section of the community. On many occasions part 
of an old endowment was set aside for the building of a 
girls’ secondary school, since the unreformed endowed 
grammar schools had generally provided only for boys. 
The reform of the old endowed schools can be illustrated 
from Leicester, and it was during this period that our third 
school—the Wyggeston School—really began its modern 
career. In 1870 there were in Leicester two old endowed 
schools. One was the Elizabethan grammar school and the 
other a charity school founded in the eighteenth century by 
Alderman Newton, a local benefactor. The old grammar 
school had gone into decline during the first half of the 
nineteenth century, the school building was closed in 1860, 
and the few remaining pupils sent to a private school. 
Alderman Newton's School had moved to new buildings in 
1864, but the education it provided was mainly of an ele- 
mentary character and, in any case, disagreement about the 
terms under which the school should be organised led to its 
temporary closure in 1884. Although it reopened under a 
new scheme four years later, it was abundantly clear that 
new secondary schools were urgently needed in the town. 
In many places at this point in the history of secondary 
education old charities play a part. There was in Leicester a 
hospital or almshouse for old people, which had been 
founded in the sixteenth century by William Wyggeston, 
who had also been associated with the founding of the old 
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town grammar school. The hospital endowments had 
greatly increased in value since the sixteenth century and it 
was decided to build a new hospital and to use the surplus 
to found new schools for boys and girls, to be called the 
Wyggeston Hospital Schools. The details were set out in a 
scheme formulated in accordance with the Endowed 
Schools Act of 1869 and dated March 24th, 1873. (Copies of 
these documents are kept at the school, the local record 
office, or in the offices of the solicitors who acted for the 
governors.) It was decided in the Wyggeston scheme that an 
initial grant of £20,000 should be made for the building of 
the two schools, and an annual grant of £2,000 towards 
running them. The boys’ school opened in the centre of the 
town in 1877 and the girls’ school on a different site in the 
following year. Both of these buildings survive, but they are 
no longer occupied by the Wyggeston schools. 

Spencer’s Leicester Almanac (1878) described the Wyg 
geston Boys’ School as follows: 


The building is of red brick, with dressings of white 
stone, and is in the Gothic style of architecture. It is very 
strong and substantial in character, and has a numerous 
array of gables, which give it an imposing appearance- 
+ ++ The school itself is intended to accommodate about 
400 boys, and is divided into a large central room, 4 
drawing room, a lecture room and laboratory, and six 
large classrooms. . . . Boys are admitted at the age of 
eight. . . . The Head Master is the Rev. James Went, M.A.» 
and there are at present eight assistant teachers. 


It should be added that, since most of the pupils had to pay 
fees, they were drawn from a higher social class than the 
elementary school children. 
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The girls’ school, described as ‘a handsome and sub- 
stantial-looking building’, was also built in the Gothic style. 
The almanac reports that on the ground floor were three 
classrooms, a music room, and a lecture room, while on the 
first floor were another classroom, a drawing room, and ‘the 
chief school room, a handsome and lofty apartment, 64 ft. 
long by 30 ft. broad’. The first headmistress was, by a 
curious coincidence, Miss Ellen Leicester, and there were at 
first 4 assistant mistresses and 150 pupils. 

Both the heads were given a modest salary (£150 and 
£100 respectively) out of the trust funds, the balance of 
their incomes coming from the pupils’ fees (‘Head money’ 
at £3 to £1 per pupil). The salaries of the assistant teachers 
and the other running costs came from the annual grant 
from the hospital trust, supplemented by fees, and later on 
by the grants earned by pupils who passed the examinations 
set by the Government Science and Art Department at 
South Kensington. The sources of finance in most secondary 
schools of the period were equally diverse. 

It soon became clear that both the schools were in- 
adequate for the number of children seeking admission. In 
fact, there was a considerable unsatisfied demand for 
secondary education. In 1883 a scheme was launched for 
building a wing on the boys’ school in memory of one of 
the trustees, Mr. E. S. Ellis. This contained several more 
classrooms and laboratories, and was opened in 1884. The 
girls’ school also expanded on its limited site. A drill room 
and an art room were added and one of the cloakrooms 
converted into a classroom. Cookery lessons were held in 
the old Town Hall, and, according to the governors’ min- 
utes, other subjects were added as ‘extras’; in 1882 there 
were 14 assistant mistresses, and also a cookery instructress, 
a drill sergeant-major, and teachers of vocal and instru- 
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mental music. A teacher of dancing is also mentioned in 
1890. 


Curriculum and examinations 


Both the Wyggeston schools aimed at providing the kind of 
education which famous heads of schools such as Edward 
Thring at Uppingham and Miss Buss, of the North London 
Collegiate School for Ladies, were advocating. This meant 
that a high standard of work and of behaviour was insisted 
on, but it had to be paid for. The middle-class attitude of 
these schools comes out very clearly in the minutes and 
later in the school magazines. Miss Leicester had been an 
assistant teacher at the North London Collegiate School and 
Miss Buss was invited to address the Wyggeston girls on 
two occasions, her subjects being ‘home duties’ and ‘order 
and method’, 

Mr. Went, the boys’ school headmaster, was similarly 
connected with the world of the old endowed grammar 
schools, with their classical emphasis. One of the first in- 
spections of the schools (1879) was carried out by the Rev- 
Maurice Day, headmaster of Worcester Cathedral School. 
He reported on the English subjects (English language and 
literature, history, and geography) and the natural sciences, 
mathematics, modern languages, and classics taught at the 
boys’ school. This was an advanced curriculum compared 
with the mainly classical curriculum offered by the earlier, 
unreformed, grammar schools. He remarked on the 
‘thorough state of discipline observable throughout’ and 
concluded : ‘I can truly say that I never saw a school of the 
size and importance of the Wyggeston Boys’ School that 
has impressed me more favourably.’ 

At the girls’ school, the Rev. M. Day examined the teach- 
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ing of arithmetic, algebra, French, German, and botany, and 
again gave a glowing report: ‘I have never seen a girls’ 
School in more perfect order and efficiency. . . . I was much 
impressed by the total absence of anything like disorderli- 
ness or untidiness in all the departments.’ He described 
how, after assembly in the chief school room, ‘the different 
classes filed off without noise or disorder to their respective 
classrooms’. 

Later both schools were examined annually by the Local 
Examinations Syndicate of Cambridge University, but 
several other examinations were also prepared for. The 
reports on these are written out in full in the governors’ 
minute-books. Both the boys and the girls took examina- 
tions held by the Science and Art department, a central 
Government department set up to encourage the teaching 
of scientific and technical subjects, which awarded grants 
to schools whose pupils passed its examinations. The Lon- 
don matriculation examinations were also taken, and many 
of the boys left to go to Oxford or Cambridge, sometimes 
as a result of winning open scholarships or exhibitions 
awarded by the colleges at those universities. Many, too, 
towards the end of the century, entered the London teach- 
ing hospitals, particularly St. Mary's. For the girls, the 
choice was not so wide. A small colony of Wyggeston girls 
established itself at University College, Aberystwyth, and 
another at the teachers’ training college at Cambridge. A 
few of the outstanding pupils went to Newnham College, 
Cambridge, and wrote long and interesting letters to the 
school magazine describing their life there, struggling for 
the recognition of women’s educational rights. It was per- 
haps fortunate for women's education that such girls had 
very little choice of careers when they had taken their 
degrees and thus many returned to teach in schools like 
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their own. Others, particularly from poorer homes, became 
Pupil-teachers in elementary schools in the town (cf. p. 17). 


The influence of the heads 


One of the most interesting aspects of the development of 
the girls’ school is the crusading spirit which reveals itself in 
the minutes, and even more in the school magazine. One 
cannot but admire the courage of Miss Leicester and her 
staff in their battle to achieve recognition of the rights and 
abilities of women and girls. There was the same spirit in 
the senior girls who went on to other places of education. 
The following verse, which appeared in the school maga- 
zine in 1885, illustrates the attitude of at least some of the 
pupils to their school : 


There was a time when Leicester slept in darkness, 

When only seminaries and colleges for ladies young 
existed, 

Whose wretched victims walked out two by two, 

When the day was not too rough, and kept their eyes 

Demurely on the ground, or else 

They had an extra half-hour’s needlework. 

But why describe them more? These were dark ages 

Past long since; and now a glorious time has come, 

When Leicester town can boast a public school, 

Where every morn, the holidays excepted, more than 
three hundred girls 

Troop in, and every day, at one, troop out again. 


Miss Leicester's views on female education appear from 
time to time in the minutes, In 1888 she suggested that the 
school should be called a ‘High’ school, because of the high 
ideals at which it aimed. ‘Education is the social bridge 
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which unites all the classes of society in England and I feel 
confident that it will conduce to the future welfare of the 
town of Leicester if the Girls and Boys of the Wyggeston 
Schools have the true meaning of this word “High” im- 
Pressed upon them.’ In the following year she resisted the 
Proposal that needlework, domestic economy, and the laws 
of health should be examined by anyone from outside the 
School. ‘I would say most emphatically : “Trust the Teacher 
to teach, trust the Teacher to examine.” ’ This is a view that 
even today is still battling for recognition. Another valuable 
aspect of Miss Leicester's work was the way she kept in 
touch with the old girls, especially the pupil-teachers. In 
1893 she stated that her school was ‘a bond of union and a 
centre of affection for these young teachers in the Ele- 
mentary Schools’. She retired, amid many affectionate good 
wishes, in 1902. 

The impression obtained of the Rev. James Went from 
the governors’ minute-books and school magazines is not as 
Sharp as that of Miss Leicester. Able and sincere he certainly 
was, and always anxious to promote the welfare of his 
school, but one misses the moral fervour which character- 
ised his female counterpart. After all, there was little need 
to fight for the education of boys. He undoubtedly estab- 
lished the school from the beginning as one with high 
academic standards. An open scholarship, won by a pupil at 
Cambridge in 1887, was the first of a long line of awards 
Won by pupils at both the ancient universities. Several of 
them later achieved distinction: one, for example, who 
was awarded a scholarship at Caius College, Cambridge, in 
1891, later became a famous Hebrew scholar; another ob- 
tained a classical scholarship at King’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1904, and later became a Professor there. The reputation 
of grammar schools still depended on their connection with 
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the older universities and it is usually worth following up 
the careers of former pupils at such schools. 

It is interesting to make a study of the achievements and 
policy of a Victorian headmaster or headmistress. Mr. 
Went, for example, built up the numbers of his school, and 
promoted the building of the Ellis Memorial Wing already 
referred to. A school library and museum were also started, 
a gymnasium built, and playing fields secured near Victoria 
Park. In 1891 he wrote to the governors suggesting that it 
would be an advantage if a technical department, to do 
similar work to that performed by the higher grade schools 
in other towns (p. 21), were to be set up in association with 
his school. He said that his pupils fell into two categories, 
those who left at 14 or 15 to go into employment and those 
who left at 17 or 18 to enter institutions of higher educa- 
tion. He suggested that the existing school building (which 
was by this time becoming very overcrowded) be used as a 
technical department for the pupils who left earlier, and 
that a new grammar department be built alongside it for 
those staying on. He wrote: ‘In the Technical Department I 
would put the fee as low as possible so as to provide for a 
very large class who have been sadly neglected in educa- 
tional arrangements.’ 


Scholarships 


This neglected class needs to be explained more fully. The 
Wyggeston schools charged annual fees, varying in the 
boys’ school from £4 to £8 according to age, and £3 to £6 
in the girls’ school. Although not as high as those charged in 
many endowed and public schools elsewhere, they were 
high enough to prevent the children of the working class 
from attending. The governors offered a certain number of 
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exhibitions financed out of the trust fund and sufficient to 
cover the fees, but not the additional costs of clothing and 
maintenance. The number of exhibitions in the boys’ school 
was fixed at 30, with the same number at the girls’ school: 
not 30 a year, but 30 held at any one time by children at 
each school. Hence in most years only about 5 to 10 could 
be offered, depending on the number of exhibitioners who 
left, and in some years none were offered at all. Yet more 
and more children were wanting exhibitions. In 1880, 41 
boys sat the examination for the award of exhibitions, and 
8 were successful. In 1884 the number of applicants rose to 
113 and in 1885 to 130. There are few references at first to 
exhibitions in the girls’ school, but they were apparently 
being awarded, for in 1893 Miss Leicester reported on 32 
girls holding exhibitions in her school, remarking that ‘the 
Majority of the girls who come into the School as exhibi- 
tioners return to the Elementary Schools as pupil-teachers'. 

Then after 1898 there was a dramatic increase in the 
number of candidates for exhibitions (‘considerably greater 
than we have ever had before’), and it will be seen from the 
table (p. 34) how inadequate was the number of exhibitions 
available. In that and the succeeding years, the number 
of applicants far exceeded the number of awards. 

It is clear that the demand for secondary education was 
growing rapidly during this period, but the funds at the 
disposal of the school governors were not large enough to 
Permit any increase in the number of exhibitions, and in 
Leicester no additional money was available from any 
other source. In some areas, however, county and county 
borough councils used the powers given them under the 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889 to award scholarships 
tenable at local grammar schools. Sometimes the number 
and value of the awards made are recorded in the minutes 
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Applicants Awards 

Date ; 

Boys Girls Boys Girls 
1898 163 227 12 12 
1900 106 177 9 8 
1901 78 187 N.R. N.R. 
1902 235 NR. 4 NR. 
1904 129 259 9 8 
1906 176 213 10 5 


NAR. Not Recorded. 


of the technical education committee of the county or 
county borough council concerned. 


What we are really seeing is the beginnings of what later 


-plus examination’, but at this date 


: an oral test for girls who did well in the 
Written examination 


It may be asked why the 
higher grade sch 
could not afford 


School Board did not build a 
ool in Leicester for talented children who 
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Newton’s School, which we noted (p. 25) had been reopened 
in 1888, was in effect a higher grade school: its fees were 
lower than at the Wyggeston schools, and a largely scien- 
tific and technical education was given there, mainly with 
the help of grants from the Science and Art Department. 
The Wyggeston Boys’ School was similarly developing 
scientific subjects in its Ellis Memorial Wing. Nothing, 
however, had come of Mr. Went’s suggestion that his 
school should be extended, and it is obvious that the pro- 
vision for this type of education in the town was in- 
sufficient for the demand. This was mainly the result of the 
continued rise in population and the expansion of industry. 
Moreover, Alderman Newton’s School made no provision 
for girls, which helps to explain the very large number of 
girls applying for exhibitions at the Wyggeston Girls’ 
School. This whole problem was clearly one of great im- 
portance, and we shall see what attempts were made to 
solve it during the first decade of this century. In the mean- 
time, there seems to be no doubt that much talent was 
allowed to run to waste. 


Internal school life 


As for the internal life of the Wyggeston Boys’ School in 
the years before 1902, the only hints are contained in the 
school magazine, The Wyggestonian, begun in 1899. As in 
the Wyggeston Girls’ School magazine, the influence of the 
staff is clear, especially since the first editor was the head- 
master’s son. The magazine reflects mainly the activities of 
the sixth form and old boys. There are reports of debates 
and school games, and letters from Wyggestonians at 
Oxford and Cambridge. In 1899 the school colours were 
changed from chocolate and amber to black and white, the 
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present colours of the school, and greater stress was laid on 
wearing the school uniform. There are a number of reports 
from Old Wyggestonians serving in the South African War 
and a description of the scene when the news of the relief 
of Ladysmith reached the school: ‘The entire school flocked 
out into the playground wild with excitement; caps were 
flying all over the place, and the cheering could be heard, 


on an equal footing in commercial and professional spheres 
higher interests of the com- 
helming majority’, while a 
‘the School hopes the Boers 
they deserve’ was just as 
(Decemb yee t, however, the proposition 

cember 1901) that ‘this House will view with regret the 
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p Pim of electric trams into Leicester’ was defeated 
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From school board to local education 
authority 


The period dealt with in this and the following chapter 
begins with the Balfour Education Act of 1902 and ends 
with the Armistice of 1918. 


The new L.E.A.s 


The Balfour Act was the most important Education Act 
between 1870 and 1944. It replaced the School Boards by 
Local Education Authorities. These were education com- 
mittees appointed by county and county borough councils, 
and so were not directly elected by the local rate-payers as 
the School Boards had been. It is interesting to note how the 
new L.E.A.s were composed and how they compared with 
the old School Boards. In Leicester, for example, the new 
education committee consisted of the mayor, 21 members 
of the town council (15 Liberal, 5 Conservative, and I 
Labour) together with 9 ‘co-opted’ members, who had a 
special interest in education and were not on the council. 
The balance of parties in the education committee reflected 
the position in the council as a whole. The co-opted mem- 
bers similarly represented the balance of power on the old 
School Board, with 5 supporting the undenominational 
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(Nonconformist) interests and 4 the denominational (Angli- 


can and Roman Catholic) interests. Seven of the 9 co-opted 
members were, in fact, former members of the School 
Board, and the clerk to the. Board became the secretary of 
the education committee. 

In what other respects did the new L.E.A.s differ from the 
old School Boards? In the first place, their powers ANE 
much greater. The School Boards had been able to raise a 
rate only for elementary education, but the L.E.A.s could 
Spend the local rates on Secondary and technical education 
as well. Their powers were increased by Acts of Parliament 
in 1906 and 1907, allowing them to spend money on school 
meals and on medical inspection. 

Another important difference was that the new L.E.AS 
Could use the rates to help the voluntary Church schools. In 
fact, after 1902 the LEA had to help to maintain the 
voluntary schools. They became responsible for paying the 
teachers' salaries and helping to keep the buildings in good 
hools, however, were still allowed to 
Ous teaching at certain times of the 
y of the managers were still appointed 
ese managers kept control over the 
teachers. One important limitation of 
ing from the Act was that L.E.A. in- 
SPectors Were now permitted to enter the voluntary schools 
and report to the education committee. This, as we shall 
See, caused some i] 


l-feeling. 
The Nonconformi 
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much criticism of this part of the 1902 Act, but, once it 
became law, it was obeyed with a reasonably good grace. 
The following years were mercifully more free of religious 
quarrels than during the School Board period. 

Some writers have suggested that the School Boards need 
not have been abolished in 1902. They had, as we saw in 
Leicester, achieved a great deal in providing elementary 
education for every child under the age of 12, and in some 
places they had also achieved much with their higher grade 
Schools. Given more power, no doubt they would have gone 
on to achieve still more. Yet their abolition was not a 
disaster. They were replaced by bodies indirectly if not 
directly elected by the people. The school buildings, 
teachers, and office staffs were all transferred to the new 
L.E.A.s, and often, as in Leicester, the leading members of 
the School Board were co-opted on to the education com- 
mittee. Above all, the new L.E.A.s with their wide powers 
were able to tackle the pressing problems of insufficient 
secondary school places and inadequate Church school 
buildings. 

Perhaps the most serious criticism made of the new 
L.E.A.s was that, since the majority of the education com- 
mittee were also members of the town or county council, 
they could not give their whole attention to education. The 
Criticism which appears again and again in Leicester news- 
papers, for example, is that the members of the education 
committee did not have the time to take a personal interest 
—to visit schools, for instance, as the old School Board 
members had done—with the result that more and more 
Matters were being decided by the committee’s officials. 
There is no doubt that the number of officials did increase 
after 1902. The Leicester School Board had managed with a 
secretary, three inspectors, and a handful of clerks, in 
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addition to the much-needed school attendance officers. But 
by 1914 there was an office staff of the secretary, gc 
Secretary, 5 inspectors, and 31 clerks. Of course, the 
sponsibilities of the new L.E.A. were greater and the ie 
had become more complex. It is doubtful whether nn 2 
Part-time representatives (for such were the members or ing 
education committee and of the School Board before it) 


: ; | 
could have kept in touch with all the details of education 
administration in an expanding town. 


Changes in the elementary schools 


The significance of the 
Act is better appreciate 
in a particular area wh 
tion. When the Leices' 
from the School Boar 


changes brought about by the ae 
d by seeing what actually happene 

en the Act had to be put into opera- 
ter education committee took over 
d in 1903, it had a number of very 
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places it was still possible to leave at 12 after taking a 
‘Labour Certificate Examination’, rather more children 
were staying on voluntarily at school until they were 14. 
Even so, the average number of children on the rolls of the 
elementary schools in Leicester rose from 37,800 in 1902 to 
only 38,700 in 1913, a very marked contrast to the situation 
which the School Board had to face. Similarly, whereas the 
Leicester School Board built on average one school (often a 
large one) for every year it was in existence, the new 
education committee opened only four schools before 1918, 
one of which had already been planned by the Board and 
two of which were quite small. 

Neither were new voluntary schools built, but in general 
those that were in existence benefited considerably from 
the administration of the 1902 Act. Before 1902 they had 
been starved of money for improvements in buildings and 
curriculum, and voluntary subscriptions had been falling 
off for some years. The salaries paid to the teachers had 
generally been lower than those paid in the Board schools. 
Money from the rates came like water to a parched land. 
There is no doubt about the extra help given. In Leicester, 
the School Board in its last year of office had spent 
£113,700 on elementary education, including £52,300 from 
the rates, most of the balance having come from Govern- 
ment grant. By 1914 expenditure by the education com- 
mittee on elementary education had increased to £1 55,800, 
£74,900 being from the rates. The greater part of that in- 
crease was the result of bringing the voluntary schools up 
to the standard of the former Board (now called council) 
schools. In particular, the salaries of voluntary school 
teachers were brought into line with those paid to the 
council school teachers. 

Not all the extra money spent on elementary education 
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chools. 
in Leicester, however, was used on the | primes 
The quality of education provided in the p ava 
was also improved. The education tee de Schaal 
concentrate more on what was taught, ne ol 
Board had won the battle for getting the chi en Ba 
The victory was symbolised by the abolition as 
good attendance in 1909: they were no Br oing. The 
spur children into the habit of regular scho > ar de 
efforts made in Leicester and elsewhere to impro en 
tem of training teachers (about which more 5 on arti 
next chapter, p. 51 f.) resulted in a larger number pied 
cated assistants becoming available. There were e» iie 
many unqualified teachers in the elementary scho = in 
00 large, but it is worth noting - 
of teachers rose from 659 in 1903 


Curriculum development 


During these 


years there were 
further develo 
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children’s own surroundings. In the teaching of English 
there was a new emphasis on the importance of providing 
more books for the children. The School Board had 
introduced school libraries into the upper forms of 
the elementary schools. These were expanded and put in 
charge of a special committee. ‘Home Reading Circles’ 
were begun in 1905 to encourage reading out of school 
hours. 

New teaching methods were devised. For example, in 
arithmetic, exercises based upon the kind of money opera- 
tions that the children saw in the shops replaced the ab- 
stract problems which had previously been set. This real- 
istic approach did not please everyone, however. In 1906 a 
Labour Party supporter complained in a local newspaper 
that the children in one of the elementary schools which he 
had visited had been set this problem: ‘For two months 
10,000 bullets are required by 220 soldiers; how many 
bullets will 50 soldiers require for 8 months?’ His comment 
on this was: 


Did you ever come across a more idiotic puzzle to addle 
boys’ brains with? To begin with, the whole business of 
bullet-shooting is an immoral and irreligious employ- 
ment, and the bullets ought to be damned rather than 
counted. And then what sort of soldiers are those who go 
on mechanically firing bullets like clockwork? Is that the 
way the Russians and Japanese fought? 


Perhaps we ought to regret the absence of such vigorous 
comments about what is taught in schools from the local 

press today. 
The teaching of physical education was further de- 
veloped, and important changes were made in the teaching 
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of drawing, nature study, domestic subjects, and eios 
work (then called ‘manual instruction’). Today we E 
criticise the kind of art lesson which sets pupils to vi 
pots and pans and similar objects, but at this time sd 
a really modern improvement. Children drew es go i 
actual life, instead of abstract patterns as before. Na 


i : ‘ks and 
study was extended by arranging visits to public parks an 
other places of inter 


drawing. Cookery, 
girls in the School 
laundry-work and 
four more woodw. 
boys could be tau 

All these chan 
Indeed, one so 
harried by over-z 
headmaster note 
L.E.A, inspectors, 


s aes 
quire it at the same time’. Hi 
a climax in 1916 when he wrote: 
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(St. John's was a voluntary school. One doubts whether a 
council school headmaster would have dared to write such 
an outspoken criticism in his log-book.) 

At the Avenue Road School, the log-books also tell us 
something about the subjects taught. Arithmetic included 
calculating the cost of shopping transactions, and the use of 
wooden blocks for teaching subtraction (the precursors, per- 
haps, of the modern Cuisenaire rods). Geography was 
taught on several occasions by describing the contents of a 
goods train at the Great Central Station, and elementary 
science by the use of objects, real where possible, or other- 
wise by means of a model or picture (as in ‘Object lesson on 
a Cow’, 1908). 

The improvements of one generation all too often be- 
come the bad and rigid practices of the next. In the infants’ 
schools even the kindergarten methods (p. 19) had become 
very mechanical: the children, for example, had to open 
their ‘gift boxes’ (which were a recognised part of the 
Froebel apparatus) piece by piece, each on a given word of 
command, But a great change came about in infants’ educa- 
tion in the first decade of this century. It was a real change 
of spirit, recently described by a retired Leicester head 
teacher who had been an assistant in an infants’ school in 
1910, and whose recollections were recorded on a tape- 
recorder, as follows: 


My Headmistress was very foreseeing. She was one of the 
first people to help us to realise that we should stop 
teaching children in the mass and that they were little 
individuals. We started to teach ‘free arithmetic’: we 
bought rolls of paper and measured them with the chil- 
dren, and we started to go to the shops for boxes. We cut 
pictures out, and the rooms began to look brighter. The 
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Headmistress fought a battle with the inspectors and we 
did no set arithmetic in the Infants’ Department. No 
doubt the most important mark we made was in begin- 


ning to get the children to live with numbers and to en- 
joy them. 


School welfare Services 


No account of the 


development of elementary education 
before the Great W. 


ar would be complete without describ- 
ing the beginnings of what have since become very im- 
portant branches of our educational system : that is, the 
School medical Service, the school meals service, and 
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1,950 were poorly-clothed and sometimes ragged and 
dirty; 

432 boys and 1,084 girls had nits and lice in their hair; 
459 children had fleas and 40 had body-lice; 

745 were below normal in nutrition. 


Some children, of course, appear in more than one category 
(e.g. verminous hair and undernourished), but the propor- 
tion of children suffering from bad home conditions was 
obviously very large. The Clarendon Park area of Leicester, 
where the St. John's and Avenue Road schools were situated, 
had fewer of these children than some of the older and 
more crowded districts of the town. In one of these, the 
education committee found it necessary to provide special 
baths and apparatus for disinfecting clothes. After 1913 the 
committee provided free medical treatment in needy cases 
and set up two clinics, one for defects of the eyes, ears, 
nose, throat, and teeth, and another for contagious skin 
diseases. 

Increasing attention was also given to standards of 
tion. The need for free meals for poor children had been 
recognised in some places as early as the 1880s and 1890s. 
In 1906 an Act of Parliament gave L.E.A.s the power to 
spend money on providing school meals, though it was not 
made compulsory to do so. In Leicester, as in many other 
towns where the problem of undernourished children did 
not seem to contemporary eyes to be really acute, the 
committee sponsored voluntary organisations, which pro- 
vided free meals without any charge to the rates. Then in 
1914 the Government began to make grants available to 
L.E.A.s for this purpose, and the Leicester education com- 
mittee, like most others elsewhere, began its own school 
meals service, still, of course, for only a minority of very 
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poor children. Feeding centres were established in two 
council schools, and the diet, which between 1907 and 1914 


had consisted entirely of bread and milk, became a little 
more varied. 


n ‘Ex-scholars 
‘advising and 
selection of em 
such as woul 


care helpers’, who visited school-leavers in their own homes 
and offered advice, They were unpaid and were recruited 
from the Sunday schools, Boys’ Brigade, and Boy Scouts. 


the following year. There are notes of 


ool with tem porary 


- A school garden was 
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begun in 1917 to increase the home food supply, while the 
girls were busy knitting scarves for the soldiers. In 1918 
two exciting moments are recorded: the visit of a tank to 
Leicester as part of the National Savings campaign and the 
crash of an aeroplane near the school. In that year, the 
influenza epidemic which was sweeping the country seri- 
ously reduced the number on roll—at one time only 136 
out of 325 children were present in the mixed department. 

At the Avenue Road School, the log-book tells much the 
same story. The school was inspected with a view to con- 
verting it into a military hospital, but nothing came of this 
proposal. Much clerical work (form-filling, etc.) was done 
out of school hours by the already overworked staff. A 
tragic note is struck in 1916: ‘August 28. School reopened 
this morning. The Head Master absent on account of War 
Office summons to Glasgow to see his son who was danger- 
ously ill. Absent all week—son’s death and funeral.’ 
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The expansion of secondary education 
1902-18 


The position in 1 902 


Among the most important provisions of the 1902 Act were 
those which gave L.E.A.s 


Newton's School had 


grant for a number of years 
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from the rates. In fact, the endowed grammar schools were 
in a similar position to the voluntary elementary schools, 
which, as we saw, also began to receive help from the rates 
after 1902. And, just as expenditure on elementary schools 
increased, so we find the expenditure on higher education 
in Leicester rising steadily until by 1914 it stood at £55,000. 
A quarter of this amount came from fees charged to the 
pupils and income from the endowments transferred to the 
L.E.A. The rest came from Government grant and from the 
rates. 

But the years immediately before 1914 were very diffi- 
cult ones. The figures on page 34 show that there was no 
immediate improvement in the provision of secondary 
school places after 1902. Even in 1906 there were large 
numbers of children competing for a small number of free 
places. Some of the children who could not obtain a free 
place at a secondary school could go to the Leicester pupil- 
teachers’ centre, which was expanded. The development of 
this centre illustrates the changes which were taking place 
all over the country in the methods of training teachers, 
and it also had, in Leicester as in many other towns, an 
important influence on the development of secondary edu- 
cation, so it is worth briefly tracing its history. 


The training of teachers 


In 1903 the number attending the Leicester pupil-teachers’ 
centre was 350, consisting partly of pupil-teachers aged 14 
to 18, who for most of their time were teaching in the 
elementary schools, and partly of somewhat older un- 
certificated teachers. The older teachers were hoping, by 
studying at the centre in the evenings and on Saturday 
mornings, to take the Acting Teachers’ Certificate Examina- 
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tion without having to go to a training college oe bae 
years’ full-time attendance. Then between 1903 an à nn 
the Board of Education made a number of changes in E 
whole system of training teachers. The most en 
that in future no one could become a pupil-teacher until t 1 

age of 16. Since no pupil was normally allowed to rn 
an elementary school after 14, the education commi s 
was obliged to provide full-time preparatory classes at t : 
centre for intending pupil-teachers from 14 to 16. In 190 

there were 262 boys and girls in these preparatory classes 
and the committee was, in effect, running a small second- 
ary school as part of its pupil-teachers’ centre. With the 
addition of those over 16 attending part-time, the centre 
now accommodated over 1,000 people. The retired head- 
mistress from whom I quoted on page 45, had been trained 


: : ; i r 
at the Leicester Pupil-teachers’ centre and described he 
experiences there as follows : 


There was a teache 


r-training class in Leicester, under 
Thomas Ryder, This 


and I have made a list 


Was examined: , algebra, French, Latin, 
history, Scography, elementary science and botany, 


music, art and needlework. After that I went to school 
all day and to clas: 
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Today we are trying to work out the best methods of 
training teachers at a time when there is a great shortage of 
them. Should our colleges of education spend more time in 
helping their students to improve their own standard of 
education, or in learning the techniques needed to teach 
children? There was the same problem at the beginning of 
the twentieth century. The policy of the Board of Educa- 
tion was to encourage future teachers to receive a general 
education in a secondary school to the age of 16 before 
beginning their specialised teacher-training course. The 
Board also encouraged L.E.A.s to provide bursaries to enable 
some pupils over 16 to stay at their secondary schools and 
to teach part-time in elementary schools as ‘student 
teachers’. The Leicester education committee awarded bur- 
saries which could be held at the Wyggeston schools and in 
1908 they decided to turn the pupil-teachers’ centre into a 
new secondary school, called the Newarke School, which 
later developed into separate schools for boys and girls. The 
same sort of development took place in many other areas. 


Problems of secondary school reorganisation 


Even with this new secondary school, the problems of 
secondary education in Leicester were by no means solved. 
These were very similar to those of the endowed grammar 
schools elsewhere. The endowment available to Alderman 
Newton’s School was inadequate, and the governors felt 
that, without help from the education committee, they 
would have to close the school. The position of the Wyg- 
geston schools was somewhat different. Financially they 
were in a better condition, and the academic successes of 
the pupils had won the respect of the town. There was, 
however, considerable overlap in the courses provided by 
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the Wyggeston Boys' School and Alderman i da ' 
School, and there were even accusations that Alderm 
Newton's School was poaching boys from the ed 
School. During a public inquiry which took place at t s 
` request of the Board of Education in 1901 into the p 
of Alderman Newton's School, it was alleged that this 
School had originated as an elementary school but had de- 
veloped advanced courses without proper authority. It ied 
also alleged that the Wyggeston Boys' School had lost about | 
100 pupils to Alderman Newton’s School, mainly ec 
the fees there were lower. The Alderman Newton's Schoo 


governors defended themselves by saying that the develop- 


ment of scientific subjects had only been possible with the 
help of Government 


grants, which implied official approval, 
"and that the school 


parents simply coul 
the Wyggeston Sch 
ments were very si 
mar schools and hi 

When the Leice 
the provision of s 
took account of 
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boys’ and girls’ schools were of a purely local character, 
drawing their pupils from an area within travelling distance 
of the town, and had never taken boarders. It must have 
seemed natural, therefore, to co-operate with the local 
education committee. Furthermore, the schools were ade- 
quately but not generously endowed and the need for new 
school buildings had for some years been obvious. Looking 
to the future, the governors probably felt that it would be 
wiser to fall in with the committee’s plans and to have its 
resources behind them when the time came for rebuilding. 


A partial solution 


Under the education committee's plan, published in 1906, 
all the secondary schools in Leicester were to be taken over 
by the council and administered by a ‘Higher Education Sub- 
committee’. The Wyggeston schools were to be secondary 
schools ‘with courses of study arranged to meet the needs 
of scholars intended for the universities, professional pur- 
suits or commerce’, while Alderman Newton's School was 
to become a secondary school ‘of the scientific and com- 
mercial type’, giving instruction ‘which will fit boys to be- 
come high-class skilled workmen and men of business’. A 
similar secondary school for girls was to be set up later, 
but, in fact, the mixed school which had grown out of the 
pupil-teachers’ centre was later deemed to have filled this 
gap. 

There was a good deal of discussion throughout the 
country about whether the new secondary schools should 
be free, like the elementary schools. The Leicester education 
committee followed the policy (which was adopted almost 
everywhere else) of charging moderate fees. The Labour 
members of the education committee argued that fees 
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would deter the working-class child. The Labour Party Row 
still a tiny minority and the majority View was that s 
secondary schools were largely used by families ee = 
afford to pay, and that it would be enough to provide 1 
scholarships for poorer children from the Miei er 
schools. In this way the exhibitions formerly awarded by 
the Wyggeston schools were merged with the new en 
for L.E.A. scholarships. All this followed the new nationa 
policy announced in 1907. If secondary schools wished to 
receive the maximum grants from the Government, they 
must award free places to at least 25 per cent of the chil- 
dren entering each year. 
So we can trace the further development of the r1-plus 
examination. By 1911 the ‘scholarship examination’, as at 
was usually called, was firmly established in Leicester, as in 
most other parts of the country. It was held annually, with 
etic, followed by oral tests, and 


Papers in English and arithm f 
was open to elementary schoolchildren between the ages o 


To and rz. In 1912 the results were : 


Number entering for the examination | Awards made 
Boys 
Wyggeston School 129 22 
Alderman Newton's School 106 20 
Newarke School 31 10 
(the former Pupil- 
Teachers’ Centre) 
Girls 
Wyggeston School 149 22 
Newarke School 151 31 
566 105 
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This provision of scholarships was of great importance in 
the development of secondary education. But, although the 
waste of talent had been lessened, it had certainly not been 
stopped altogether. Not every child took the examination— 
only those whose parents applied or whose teachers 
thought they had a good chance. There were not nearly 
enough free places and many children who never entered, 
or who failed, had more ability than children who were ad- 
mitted as fee-payers without sitting the examination at all. 

While great changes are taking place in the system of 
education, schools carry on much as usual. The internal 
history of the Wyggeston schools between 1902 to 1918 
may be dealt with quite briefly. Miss Leicester retired in 
1902, while Mr. Went remained headmaster until 1919. 
Both schools grew much larger to meet the increasing 
demand which we noticed taking place after 1898, and 
especially after the new free-place regulations came into 
force. The numbers at the boys’ school rose from 460 in 
1893 to 580 in 1914, while the numbers at the girls’ school 
rose from 300 in 1900 to 520 in 1914. Both schools flowed 
over into private houses, and at the girls’ school another 
storey was put on to the original school building in 1913. In 
1911 the H.M. Inspectors described the boys’ school build- 
ing as ‘thoroughly bad’ and as ‘falling short of the modern 
conception of secondary school buildings at almost every 
point’, and they recommended that the school should be 
moved to a new site. In 1914 a site of 12 acres was acquired 
near the Victoria Park, but plans for a new building had to 
be given up because of the outbreak of war. 


The Great War: effect on secondary schools 


The Great War affected the Wyggeston schools, particu- 
larly the boys’ school, very seriously. The older girls were 
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employed at school on some afternoons making eer 
Wooden bullets for military practice and making soc ; 
Shirts, and sheets for the local military hospital. The ys 
tribution of the boys' school will be made clear 2 7 
following figures, though the cost in terms of human pr d 
ing cannot be so easily expressed. 1,235 old pupils o A 
school served in the forces, and 187 of them were killed o 
died of their wounds, Twelve masters served in the war, E 
were killed and 2 won the M.C. Altogether 9 D.S.O.s, ho: 
M.Cs, 14 M.Ms, and 3 D.F.C.s were awarded to old boys o 
the school. It is not Without reason that G. A. N. Lowndes 
(The Silent Social Revolution, p. 114) writes that 


it is seldom realised how heavy a Proportion of the 
casualties was suffered by th 


of those killed appearing on 
Ost secondary schools will 
to approximate to the total number in 
beginning of the war. 


Honour of m 
usually be found 
the school at the 


While this is not 


quite true of the W 
the cost was still 


yggeston Boys’ School, 
a grievous one. 
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The Fisher Act and the further growth of 
secondary education 


The ending of the first world war was followed by a period 
of great optimism and a strong desire to make up the losses 
of the four years of war with new schemes of social recon- 
struction. Britain, in the phrase of the time, was to become 
a ‘land fit for heroes’. Looking back, we can now sce that 
this period of optimism was comparatively short-lived. The 
after-effects of the war led to serious economic difficulties 
and a far-reaching ‘economy campaign’ in 1922. There was 
much social unrest, which reached a climax in the General 
Strike of 1926, and in the late 1920s and the early 1930S 
there came the Depression, which again brought serious 
cuts in public spending, including education. It is clearly 
important to bear in mind this general economic and social 
background when considering education between the wars. 


Education Act, 1918 


While it lasted, however, the immediate post-war period 


was a time of great promise, and to some extent of achieve- 
ment also. An Education Act was passed in 1918, known as 
the Fisher Act after the President of the Board of Education 
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ra the 
at that time. Among its most important lia alte 
raising of the school-leaving age to 14, wi har presiona 
any exceptions. Local Education Authorities ee 
been empowered to make by-laws to enforce a ag 
to the age of 14, but exemptions or ee ask 
from the age of 12 had, by Statute, to be ep a 
progress had been made by individual L.E.A.s: | 
for example, the average school leaving age lic 3 3 f the 
before the Fisher Act was passed. But the raising tips 
leaving age to 14 On a national basis made it m This 
plan three-year courses for children over the age o "eb at 
helped to bring about the recognition of a distinct us de 
the age of 11 Separating what was now beginning 
known as ‘primary’ from ‘secondary’ education. gwai 
Two other important provisions of the Fisher hn 
never fully carried out—nursery education for c boys 
from 2 to 5 years old, and ‘continuation classes’ for is 
and girls leaving school at 14, obliging them to Wiper 
i ation part-time, Only in a few areas wace ble 
Proposals implemented. In Leicester, considera a 
progress was made in forming nursery classes, but this w 
rather exceptional and did not happen until the 1930s. 


š : re 
The Act formulated two principles of policy which we 
to have great influence: 


1.No child or young person should be debarred from an 
education by which 


he could profit by reason of inability 
to pay fees, 
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hopes for the future. Much would depend on the way in 
which the L.E.A.s actually carried them out in practice. 
Although by this date (1918) the degree of control exercised 
by the L.E.A.s over individual schools had increased, the 
power of the central Government in educational matters 
was still limited. 


Post-war developments 


As far as Leicester was concerned, we find that, following 
the general principles laid down in the Fisher Act, the 
education committee decided in 1919 to widen the basis of 
the former scholarship examination, which had developed 
from the earlier examinations for exhibitions at the Wyg- 
geston schools. It was decided to change the name of the 
examination for free places to the ‘General Examination’ 
and all children between the ages of 11 and 12, who in their 
head teachers’ opinion showed promise, were entered for it. 
It was agreed that those who gained more than 50 per cent 
of the marks could probably profit from a secondary school 
education, and that certainly those gaining 70 per cent or 
more ought to go to a secondary school. The results showed 
that over 1,000 children gained 5o per cent or more and 245 
of these scored more than 70 per cent. And yet at this time 
only about 100 free places were offered each year. 

Faced with this challenge, the education committee acted 
with commendable vigour. Between 1919 and 1923 the 
number of secondary schools was increased from 4 to 7, 
and the number of secondary pupils from 2,080 to 3,398. In 
the country as a whole, a similar growth took place, and it 
will be seen from the table below that the biggest increase 
took place immediately after the Great War, for there was 


very little building of schools between 1914 and 1918. 
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No. of pupils in secondary schools 
Date in England and Wales recognised 
by the Board of Education 


1913 188,000 
1921 362,000 
1925 368,000 
1928 393,000 
1932 450,000 
1936 482,000 


These figures are taken from page 91 of the Report of the 
Consultative Committee on Secondary Education, issued in 
1938 and usually called the ‘Spens Report’, from the name 
of the committee’s chairman. This report includes a useful 
historical sketch of the development of grammar schools 
generally and gives statistics of the secondary schools 
recognised by the Board of Education, the percentage of 
free Places, and the number of pupils taking external 
Pelado during the inter-war period. A careful study 
E E Statistics given in the report shows that the increase 
Sur 22e of pupils attending secondary schools was 
ions Ad Ue to more children entering the schools. A 
by pupils in seras that the average number of years spent 
tween the w. gend Schools increased considerably be- 
io 80 that in any one year the number stated 

© be on roll automatically increased. 


There are Several ways in which one can find out how far 
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school places rose from 3,398 in 1923 to 4,235 in n an 
the 7 secondary schools were expanded or rebuilt. Eo 
Wyggeston Boys’ School, for example, moved to a a : 
in 1920, when it took over a number of buildings iid i 
military hospital during the Great War. A new as 
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E " later. 
hall and rooms for science and handicraft were Ee site, 
The Wyggeston Girls’ School also ee ga schools 
where a new building was opened in 1928. the school. 
were well provided with playing-fields next to 07 to 875 
Between 1923 and 1939 the numbers rose from oF school. 
at the boys’ school, and from 540 to 761 at the medi will 
Annual reports of the county or borough he ] changes 
furnish sufficient information about nn howing 
between the wars for the construction of a graph S In the 
the variation in the amount spent from year to aim and 
graph above (Fig. 4), the expenditure on er ndr 
elementary education in Leicester between - Leicester 
Shown, with the total expenditure on education in nd fall 
inserted for comparison. It will be seen that the "od inci 
in expenditure reflects very closely the economic ed by 
tions of the inter-war years. Leicester was less ameg ondi- 
the economic depression than many other towns. EXp Gent 
ture on elementary and secondary education was ise 
fairly steady, with a revival after 1925 accentuated beca 
a boundary extension took place in that year. — 
As the number of Pupils in secondary schools increas a 
so did the number of free places for children from the € 


: 5 ination. 
mentary schools who qualified in the general examinat 
In Leicester the number of free 
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been a child at school and during the holidays. The 
en paid some maintenance allowances, 
: increased from £1,249 in 1927 to only £1,787 in 
939, even though the income from fees payable by the 
Naar of secondary school children rose every year. 
x rs members of the education committee wanted 
condary education to be free, as elementary education 
bt already, and they also pressed for more generous 
^ aintenance allowances. The majority of the committee, 
owever, felt that parents who could afford to pay fees 
rim. do so, and they pointed to the number of parents 
a free places for their children as evidence that 
hee more than enough secondary school places. 
ees d maintenance allowances for children 
E = ary schools, the committee, as we shall see in 
nai [s apter, reorganised the elementary schools to 
er for the children of parents who could not afford the 
Secondary school fees. 


External examinations 


As for the internal life of the secondary schools during this 
period, the school magazines are still the best source for 
material, supplemented by the recollections of former 
pupils and members of staff. The magazines show the usual 
round of team-games, debates, plays, and other out-of- 
School activities. One may notice the beginning of 'House" 
Systems during this period, and a greater stress on school 
uniform and school spirit as the schools become more 
firmly established as important institutions in the town. 
The increasingly dominant position occupied by the ex- 
ternal examinations for the award of the School Certificate 
and Higher School Certificate becomes apparent. These 
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E re the 
examinations had been instituted in 1917 c ape the 
forerunners of the O and A level comme a, 
General Certificate of Education. The possession re 
Certificate came to be regarded as the paraa AN 
ment of the secondary school course, a foie 
accepted by employers, particularly for office no. wid 
Leicester secondary schools, the number of ci dem 0a 
sat the School Certificate examination increase vise in th 
in 1924 to 387 in 1939. Also significant was the il, 
number sitting the Higher School Certificate exa 
from 14 in 1924 to 54 in 1939. ot 

The en on the schools "un 
entirely healthy. They gave the pupils a goal for - r they 
work, and no doubt raised the standard of work, * m 
also encouraged early specialisation and the jt criti 
rigid system of ‘streaming’, The Spens Report heavi da of 
cised the effect of the examinations on the’developm lya 
the secondary school curriculum, pointing out that e 
limited number of subjects were taught, and that sc for 
did not in general take advantage of the opportunities 
wider studies. Paragraph 42 (p. 80) stated : 


] examination unquestionably 
y tendency to develop E 
ortions of Secondary Schools 


Ë 16... Though the various recog- 
ds offere 
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ii et this connection between educational 
<n ic history. This was the growth of the system of 
n sing school-leavers on employment which we saw be- 
eae the Great War (p. 48) and which we know 
er, ain pem employment service. A sub-committee 
m c pato i gud called the ‘Juvenile Employ- 
n nina mittee Supervised this work, and their 
n useful information. 


Juvenile employment 


y in 1919 the education committee (as in other 
ved et up a Young People's Employment Bureau in co- 
En on ats the Ministry of Labour. It supervised a 
mber of 'after-care committees’ consisting of teachers, 

- ia workers, and school managers, who offered advice 
» employnient to school-leavers. The bureau was also 
esponsible for paying unemployment benefit to young 
people who were unable to find a job. Thus the reports on 
the work of the bureau give a very good indication of the 
general state of employment, which, as we have seen, 
varied considerably because of the economic situation of the 
time. In the first report (1923), it was stated that ‘owing to 
the favourable state of trade in Leicester when compared 
with other large towns, little difficulty was experienced 
during the year 1922-3 in finding suitable employment for 
all young people who sought the services of the Bureau’. 
This favourable position continued until 1926 when the 
General Strike led to a large increase in the amount of 
juvenile unemployment. Two years later, the weekly rates 
of unemployment benefit paid to juveniles were cut from 
7s. 6d. to 6s. for boys and from 6s. to 5s. for girls. The 
general state of trade may indeed be assessed in some 
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nt bene- 
degree by noting the total amount of u 
fit paid by the bureau. Here are the figures for 


t (£) 
Date Amount (£) Date Amount ( 
1534 
1925 610 1932 1 ee 
1926 1,250 1933 918 
+927 440 1934 865 
1928 606 1935 482 
1929 515 1936 Fi 
1930 1,740 ved Ks 
2,208 I 
" 1939 891 


id during 
It will be seen that the largest amounts were d rad ‘Was 
the years of depression, especially 1930-2, thoug 
also a bad year. . O 
The reports of the bureau also throw interesting lig 


wale) A re grow- 
the kind of jobs available, and which industries were & 
ing or contractin 


in 1939. As th 
hosiery indus 
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1928 1939 
Boys 
Total placed 2,143 
Including 1,846 
Engineering trades 364 517 
Hosiery and textiles 246 198 
Boot and shoe 245 268 
Clerical 158 257 
Girls 
Total placed 1,780 2,217 
Including 
Hosiery trades 994 965 
Clerical 270 451 
Boot and shoe III 172 
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The reorganisation of elementary educa- 


tion 


The old system 


The inter-war period saw a far-reaching reorganisation s 
elementary school education, the shifting backgroun 

against which the history of the particular school being 
studied may need to be set. Generally speaking, elementary 
schools and departments before the Great War were of two 
types—infants, taking children from 5 to 7, and mixed, 
taking children from 7 to 14. The children over 7 were still 


Total 
Class Ages 7 8 9 10 r1 12 13 14 in 
class 
1. (Standard 1) 32112 3 — — = — | 39 
2. (Standards II — 7241 BE E 53 
and III) AER S 
3. (Standards IV = f § 28 = 8 
and V) ca 7 
4. (Standards VI SE e 
and VII) 42220 8 5 59 
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organi : 
en according to the ‘standard’ reached, 
por es —_ and not according to age. Above, for 
mentary school í gement of classes in a Leicester ele- 
areas may be f, in about 1920. (Similar details for other 
if ond have ER school log-books, or in class registers 
EAM wes that classes were often large, and that each 
would h --— 2 wide age-range. A somewhat larger school 
Standards, y Je gne classes, one for each of the seven 
for each » While a very big school usually had two classes 
The Ed one for boys and one for girls. 
at dde any system of school organisation is 
already m Lo simply will not fit into it. We have 
Fade de, that as early as the 1880s and 1890s higher 
the orien d Schools had been built in many areas for 
een ES of standard vil and above. These schools had 
din ps developed into secondary schools in the first 
Al En the present century, as we saw happened to 
fnd that ewton s School in Leicester (p. 55). But we soon 
Shorts once again the brighter children in the elementary 
qua oa to pass through the seven standards more 
i y than the rest. Once more the need arose for a more 
Th nced type of elementary school to cater for them. 
ese schools, which began to appear in London after about 
foro and spread to many other towns, were often called 
central schools' because the quicker children were usually 
taken from the ordinary elementary schools at 13 and 
taught in a building centrally placed in relation to the other 
elementary schools in the area. Similarly, we find that in 


Some places boys who showed an aptitude for technical 


Subjects were placed at the age of rz in junior technical 
Schools' attached to technical colleges. 


cl 
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Specialisation and the Hadow Report 


In Leicester this tendency for the older and cleverer chil- 
dren in the elementary schools to receive special t^ aes 
is noticeable from quite an early date. In 1907 a number o 
head teachers pointed out that the quicker children Fen 
being held back by having to go through the standards a 
much the same rate as the slower children, or because they 
reached standard VII at too early an age, and then had to 
mark time. It was therefore arranged that these children 
should where possible be placed in separate classes. No 
doubt this decision was influenced by the growth in the 
number of free Places at secondary schools which could be 
competed for at any age from ro to 13 (and not only at 11 
as happened after 1919). The teachers not unnaturally 


Wanted to give their brightest children special preparation 
for the free place examinations. 

Similarly, 
distinction 


visited the school to see the work of the ‘Top 
Standards’. In 


of the Specialising’ taking place in the top standards, 
Which were n 


ow clearly distinguished from the “Ordinary 
School’, 


This movement tow. 


; ards greater specialisation in the 
enior classes of the 


elementary schools was becoming 
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that of those under 11 gained support after the raising of 
the school-leaving age to 14, and was adopted as the official 
policy of the Board of Education following the publication 
in 1926 of a famous Report on The Education of the 
Adolescent, generally known as the Hadow Report from 
the name of the chairman of the committee which con- 
sidered this question. (This report, too, has useful historical 
chapters, and a statistical summary giving national figures 
of, for example, the number of children of school age and 
the type of school attended.) 

The Hadow Report recommended that there should be a 
distinct break in children’s education at the age of 11. 
Education for younger children should, said the Report, be 
called ‘primary’ and education over that age ‘secondary’. 
Until this date, the word ‘secondary’ had been applied only 
to education at grammar schools. The Hadow Report urged 
that every child over 11 should receive a truly secondary 
education. Those not selected for grammar school should 
Move at 11 to separate senior schools or departments. The 
carrying out of this policy of separating senior and junior 
children is generally known as the ‘reorganisation’ of ele- 
mentary education. 

. There is another important poin 
in the last chapter, the parents of many 

War period refused to accept places in the grammar schools 
for their children because they were unwilling or unable to 
keep them at school until 16. It therefore became a neces- 
Sity to provide a more advanced type of education for these 
children, and in many areas (including Leicester) ‘inter- 
mediate' schools were set up for children who did well in 
the 1I-plus examination but who wished to leave school as 
Soon as they reached the age of 14. 


t to mention. As We SaW 
children in the inter- 
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Local reorganisation 


Leicester is a particularly good area in which to study the 
effects of reorganisation because its director of education 
during the inter-war years was a forceful administrator 
who was able to begin a thorough system of reorganisation 
even before the Hadow Report was issued in 1926. 
Leicester's example is, in fact, mentioned in the Report (to- 
gether with some other progressive authorities, p. 58 E) and 
the education committee claimed to be the first in the 
country to introduce intermediate schools and separate 
senior schools as part of a total scheme of reorganisation 
throughout its area, : 
The town was divided into five districts. In each district 
an intermediate school was set up and the existing ‘mixed 
(7 to 14) schools converted for use as either junior (7 to 11) 
or senior (11 to 14) schools. The Leicester director was very: 
critical of the existing organisation by standards. Even in 
the larger schools he pointed out that ‘children of all types 


of ability and interest were brought together into one class 
to work at the same subj 


no attempt to ‘brin 
ing with their like 
With the slow’, Thus, 
tion of the elementa 


What this meant in terms of class organisation may best 


be shown by taking two examples from Leicester schools of 
this period (P. 75): 
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SCHOOL A 
1919 (a mixed school, 7-14) 


1927 (a junior school, 7-11) 
(Boys and girls in each class 
but streamed by ability.) 
Form 1a 


Standard I Boys and Girls 


b 
II Boys 
lI Girls E 
III Boys x 
IIl Girls S. 
IV Boys and Girls b 
V Boys c 
V Girls 4a 
VI and VII Boys b 
Vi and VII Girls c 


SCHOOL B 


1919 (a mixed school, 7-14) . 1927 (aseniorschool, 11-14) 


(All classes streamed by 


Standard I Form 1a ) 
1 Girls b j Boys 
c 
II Boys Tad) 
Il Girls b | Girls 
ll Upper é | 
II Boys 2a ) 
III Girls b Boys 
II Upper c 
IV Boys 223] . 
IV Girls . f Girls 
M Boys za 
V Girls b | Boys 
VI Boys c 
VI Girls 3a) 
VIL Boys b Girls 
VII Girls 
= 75 
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Factors influencing reorganisation 


Clearly, children cannot be moved from one school to 
another in considerable numbers without many administra- 
tive problems arising. For example, a parent might be told 
that his child of 11, who under the old system would have 
remained at his present school until 14, was to be trans- 
ferred to a senior school some distance away, perhaps in- 
volving travelling expenses. In this connection, the greater 
availability of motor-buses was an important factor and 
sometimes buses were specially provided by the education 
committee to overcome the opposition of parents. There 
Was greater difficulty when a mixed school was converted 
for use by seniors, so that the younger junior children had 
to move to a separate school farther away from their 
homes. In one area in Leicester in the 1920s no less than 100 
Parents of 7-year-old children refused for some months to 
send them to a junior school in what was regarded as a 
socially-inferior area, especially as it was separated from 
their homes by a busy main road. All this was reported in 
the local press, 

A further difficulty was that the Church schools had a 
Certain amount of independence from the L.E.A. They were 
not always willing to co-operate with the education com- 
mittee's reorganisation schemes. The problem did not arise 
in the case of St, John’s School in Leicester, probably be- 
cause the Clarendon Park area was the last to be reorgan- 


ised and the Opposition which voluntary school managers 
had shown earlier in other 


ON hot excessive (map p. 4). The re- 
Organisation in the Clarendon Park area took place in 1929» 
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but was not completed then. The proposal was that the 
Avenue Road School should take all the senior pupils and 
the St. John’s School all the juniors. But St. John’s was not 
large enough to take all the juniors, so it was decided that 
they should take only the A and B children under 11, the C 
children being left in the Avenue Road senior school. (It is 
interesting to see the social distinctions noted in the 1890s 
persisting even into the 1930s.) 

Very similar changes to those described here took place 
all over the country. Rural areas had greater difficulty, 
however. Schools were more widely separated and trans- 
Port costs higher. By 1938 some 65 per cent of pupils in 
England and Wales over the age of 11 were in reorganised 
schools and the “all-age' schools, as the old mixed schools 
are now usually called, have virtually disappeared, though 
one may still come across surviving examples in a few 
areas. 

It may at first seem puzzling that this r 
able to take place in the 1920s and 1930S, in spite of the 
economic difficulties of the time. The birth-rate in the 
country as a whole continued to decline between the wars. 
In Leicester, for example, the number of births fell from 
5,278 in 1913 to 3,873 in 1938. The numbers in school con- 
sequently also declined. In Leicester the average number on 
the rolls of the elementary schools dropped from 38,700 in 
1913 to 31,358 in 1934, after which a further boundary 
extension led to a slight increase. 

It will be seen from the graph (Fig. 4) that the amount 
Spent on elementary schools in Leicester between the wars 
remained at about the same level, since much of the in- 
crease after 1935 was the result of the boundary extension 
of that year. The main point was that the reorganisation of 


elementary education did not involve the building of new 
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schools but the adaptation of existing buildings, with a 
consequent lack of major expense (cf. the economic argu- 
ments now being used by supporters of two-tier comprehen- 
sive schools). The Leicester director of education was even 
able to claim that financial economies were made through 
reorganisation—for example, it was possible to fill under- 
used schools and to relieve overcrowding in others by 
choosing with care which of the former mixed schools to 
convert to all-junior or all-senior schools. Moreover, once 
the general public accepted the principle that all children 
should change school at 11, the whole of the school 
population above that age could be regarded as mobile, so 
that, with the help of motor transport, groups of children 
could be moved from one part of the town to another with- 
out too much difficulty. 

It would be wrong to assume from this, however, that 
reorganisation took place merely for financial or admini- 
strative reasons. The main aims were purely educational. 
The introduction of the General Examination in 1919 (p. 61) 
had made people realise that much ability existed in the 
elementary schools and that it was not all finding its way 
into the secondary schools. First, the needs of those who 
declined places in the Secondary schools were to some 
extent satisfied by the setting up of intermediate schools. 
Then it came to be realised that all children over the age of 
11 would benefit from being educated in separate senior 
schools, where there could be special rooms for teaching 
practical subjects, such as woodwork and cookery. 

The Leicester director of education thought that it would 
not be possible to develop special courses for children in the 
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the old system of standards, gradually disappeared. The 
introduction of streaming in the senior schools also had its 
effect on the junior schools, particularly as selection for 
both grammar and intermediate schools now took place at 
11. The quicker children in the junior schools were often 
put in a ‘scholarship class’, where they could be specially 
prepared for the 11-plus examination. 

Today there is much criticism of the system of streaming 
in schools and of the practice of separating children at the 
age of 11 into different types of school. But we ought, 
nevertheless, to give some credit to those who between the 
wars introduced streaming and the policy of making a 
break in children’s education at 11. They were rightly con- 
vinced that much talent was being lost under the old 
system. This conviction led them to devise new methods of 
finding out more about individual children, so that the 
education provided could help them to develop their differ- 
ent abilities. The Leicester education committee was one of 
the first in the country to appoint a school psychologist. 
This was in 1931. Two years later Dr. Raymond Cattell was 
appointed and became one of England’s best-known educa- 
tional psychologists. Intelligence tests now came to be used 
as part of the procedure for the rr-plus examination be- 
cause it was believed that such tests would help to pick out 
children, perhaps from poor homes, who nevertheless had 
real ability and would benefit from more advanced work. It 
is only since the last war that it has come to be seen that 
selection and testing can be carried too far and that, in our 
present stage of development, they may even do more harm 


than good. 
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Senior school curricula 


There was one aspect of reorganisation and the — 
of children by ability which had, at the time, very fruitfu 
results. This was the development of specialist teaching in 
the senior elementary schools. There was a hint of this in 
the Avenue Road log-book in 1921 (p. 72), and it was! par 
ticularly pronounced in the teaching of practical subjects. 
We have already noted (p. 44) that before the Great War 
domestic subjects and handicraft centres had been opened, 
each one of which was used by several elementary schools 
and staffed by specialist teachers. After the Great War, and 
With the coming of reorganisation, the centre system de- 
veloped in such a way that eventually every senior school 
had its own handicraft and domestic subjects rooms, with 
the teachers forming part of the normal school staff. Simi- 
larly, classrooms in the reorganised senior schools ‘Were 
converted into art rooms, school libraries, and science 


laboratories. Previously, these had been thought necessary 
only in grammar schools. 


In Leicester, as in the area 
L.E.A.s in the inter-war years, 
the importance of physical ed 
for use as gymnasia, and in 
were also provided. The Leic 


s of many other progressive 
there was a new emphasis on 
ucation. Halls were equipped 
a few cases changing rooms 


ester L.E.A. prided itself upon 
its large playing-fields in various Parts of the town, enough 


for every senior pupil to have an afternoon’s games each 
week. Where, as was often the case, the playing-fields were 
some distance from the school buildings, buses were hired 
to carry the children, and pavilions were built for them to 
change in. (Again, the influence of changes in transport on 
the history of education will be noticed.) 

The point to which the education o; 


f senior children in 
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Leicester had developed up to the outbreak of the last war 
may be seen by considering the plan (Fig. 5) of the Sir Jona- 
than North Girls’ School (opened 1937), to which the senior 
girls from the Avenue Road School were transferred. There 
Were specialist teaching rooms as good as those in many 
grammar schools before the war. Indeed, schools of this 
Kind became the models for the new secondary schools 
built after the war, and it is only in recent years that ideas 
about the planning and design of secondary schools have 
altered to any marked degree. Certainly, if one compares 
this plan with that of the Avenue Road School some forty 
years before (Fig. 3) it will be seen how educational ideas 
had advanced in less than a generation. 
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The second world war and the Butler Act 


We saw in chapters 4 and 5 how education was affected by 
the Great War, and how that war was followed by a major 
Education Act in 1918. The second world war similarly had 
a very marked effect on the schools, and was also followed 
by reform in education. 


Education during the war 


The outbreak of war in 1939 had more immediate and more 
serious results than in 1914. In particular, the threat of air 
raids was much greater in 1939. In all the schools, prepara- 
tions were made against bombing. Children were issued 
with gas-masks, and had to bring them to school every day. 
Underground shelters were built, with the help of teachers 
and senior pupils. Classrooms were protected against blast 
by walls of sand-bags, and windows were provided with 
black-out curtains so that no chink of light might be visible 
to enemy planes. Many schools were used as centres for Air 
Raid Wardens on duty during the night. The Avenue Road 
School minutes record that in 1940 the caretaker was sum- 
moned for showing a light during an air raid, but he blamed 
the A.R.P. wardens in the school. 
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St. John’s School (so the log-book tells us) could not be 
effectively protected and so all the children were trans- 
ferred for the period of the war to the Avenue Road School. 
To make room for them, the senior boys were moved to an 
annexe in buildings near the Wyggeston Boys’ School. 
Leicester was fortunate in that it escaped most of the air 
raids and suffered comparatively little damage. Apart fr om 
a period in November 1940, there were no major air raids 
and none of the schools in the city were damaged. This was 
in marked contrast to towns where the presence of heavy 
industry made them more obvious targets for German alr 
raids. 

Because of its comparative safety, Leicester became a re- 
ception area for children evacuated from heavily bombed 
areas. A number of children were evacuated from Ipswich 
to Leicester in 1940, but most of the evacuees came from 
London in 1944, because of the Vr or 'doodle-bug' attacks 
on London. No less than 8,000 schoolchildren and 108 
teachers arrived in Leicester and were somehow or other 
accommodated in schools and church halls all over the 
city. 


As in the Great War, there was an acute shortage of 
teachers, with most of the Younger men on active service. 
1,563 old boys of the Wyggeston school served in the 
Forces, and 135 were killed (even this grim total, however, 
was less than the loss in the Great War, see p. 58). Other 
Schools suffered similarly and, in some towns, the heavy air 


raids added further to the casualties and to the difficulties of 
carrying on education. 
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from dislocated time-tables and the reduction in the 
number of qualified teachers. Even so, expenditure on 
education rose: in Leicester, for example, it increased from 
£863,000 in 1939 to £1,180,000 in 1945. But much of this 
increase may be explained by the rise in prices which took 
place during the war years. One branch of the education 
service, however, which did flourish during the war was the 
school meals service, mainly because of the increased 
number of mothers engaged on war work and because this 
was a way of helping children during food rationing. In 
Leicester, for example, the number of meals served rose 
from 128,000 in 1941 to over a million in 1944, and this 
expansion proved to be a permanent one. 

The main achievement of the war years was the way in 
which, in spite of all the difficulties, education was still 
carried on. But it was universally agreed that, as soon as 
peace was made, the system should be thoroughly re- 
formed. 


Education Act, 1944 


Part I of the Act provided for the appointment of a Minister 
of Education, who replaced the former President of the 
Board of Education. County borough and county councils 
continued as Local Education Authorities, but with con- 
siderably extended powers. 
Part II of the Act divided the stages of education into 
three—primary education for all children under 12, 
secondary education for all children from 12 to the mini- 
mum leaving age, which was raised from 14 to 15, and 

further education for persons over that age. 
The Act also decided that all schools provided by the 
L.E.A.s, which had hitherto been called ‘council’ or ‘pro- 
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vided’ schools, should be called county schools (even In 
urban areas), while the schools not so provided should be 
known as voluntary schools. These were mainly the former 
Church schools, like St. John’s in Leicester. The existing 
voluntary schools were given the choice of becoming ‘con- 
trolled’ or ‘aided’ schools, depending on the amount of in- 
dependence claimed by the schools concerned. In Leicester 
most of the Anglican schools became ‘controlled’, which 
meant that they became wholly dependent on the L.E.A. for 
finance and consequently received only limited independ- 
ence from L.E.A. control. St. John's School, however, to- 
gether with the Roman Catholic schools in the city, became 
‘aided’ schools. This meant that the Church bodies them- 
selves paid some of the cost of running their schools and 
were allowed certain additional powers, independent of the 
L.E.A., e.g. the right, under certain conditions, to continue 
to teach denominational religion in their schools. 

The Act also made the provision of milk and meals for all 
pupils who wanted them the duty of the L.E.A., whereas 
before the war such provision was generally restricted to 
poor children. The scope of the school medical service Was 
also extended. 

This brief summary of some of the principal changes 
brought by the 1944 Education Act indicates its far-reach- 
ing nature. It may be compared with the Acts of 1870 and 
1902 as a landmark in the history of education in this 
country. 

One of the most important changes which followed the 
Act was the encouragement it gave to L.E.A.s to complete 
the schemes of reorganisation which we saw taking place 


between the wars. The former secondary schools now came 
to be known as ‘grammar’ schools, 


elementary schools as ‘secondary m 
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central and intermediate schools (p. 7z) became either 
ume or modern schools, though in some places (as in 
eicester) they remained for some years the schools to 
iere were sent the children in the second layer of ability 
as measured by the rr-plus tests. In some places the old 
junior technical schools became 'secondary technical or 
Be rt high’ schools, but they now usually recruited 

; pupils at 11-plus, instead of at 13. Only in a very few 
places in 1945 did the idea of ‘comprehensive’ secondary 
education replace the ‘tripartite’ division, the new term 
used to describe the separation of children at the age of 11 
into grammar, technical, and modern schools. A further re- 
sult of the Act was that throughout the country the schools 
for children under 11 came to be known as ‘primary’ 
schools. 


Factors affecting post-war education 


Before we look in more detail at the way the 1944 Act 
affected our Leicester schools, there are a number of general 
points to be made. 

First, in Leicester, as in the country as a whole, the birth- 
rate rose sharply after the war, and, when this increased 
number of children reached school age, there was serious 
overcrowding, first in the primary and then in the second- 
ary schools. These larger age-groups entering the schools 
came to be referred to (inelegantly) as ‘the bulge’. It will be 
recalled that the number of live births in Leicester in 1938 
was 3,873 (p- 77) compared with 621,000 in England and 
Wales as a whole. Here are the figures for the post-war 
period, with the total births in England and Wales (as given 
in Statistics of Education 1964, Part Two, p. 5) inserted for 


comparison : 
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Year Leicester England and Wales 
1945 4,940 680,000 
1946 5,659 820,000 
1947 6,039 881,000 
1948 5,353 775,000 
1949 5,077 730,000 
1950 4,709 697,000 
1951 4,608 678,000 
1952 4,554 674,000 
1953 4,597 684,000 
1954 4,412 673,000 
1955 4,237 668,000 
1956 4,367 700,000 
1957 4,427 723,000 
1958 4,440 741,000 
7969 4,550 749,000 
1960 4,546 785,000 
1961 4,671 812,000 
1962 5,087 839,000 
1963 4:999 854,000 


It will be seen from this table that the 'bulge' age-groups 
were born in the years 1946 and 1947, after which the birth- 
rate began to decline. But it should also be noted that the 
number of births has never dropped to the 19:8 figure, and 
that since 1956 it has been rising once more. This rise is ex- 
pected to continue. Thus the period following the 1944 Act 
may be compared with that following the 1870 Act, when 
there was a rapid expansion of the school population, and 
contrasted with that following the 1902 Act, when the 
school population was in decline. 

Secondly, the period following the 1944 Act has not only 
been a time of expansion in primary and secondary 
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ee a... in evening institutes, technical 
nn ir colleges has developed. So have other 
Thus we = ne health, youth employment, and so on. 
nal nd that in Leicester expenditure on education 
A es 
eren e to £7,472,000), and it is worth noting that, 
carte pe raps and secondary education accounted for 74 
Mili hocks > total net expenditure on education in 1939, 
15%, Sinil or only 65 per cent in 1945 and 56 per cent in 
f 4 ar information for other areas may be obtained 
om local treasurers’ reports. 

= ee general point to make is that the 1944 
fe pegs to we about a more uniform national system 
tented en he provisions of the Act have been supple- 
cod y Government regulations laying down minimum 
sa cational standards for the country as a whole. The 
iid of Education (later renamed the Department of 
ucation and Science) has increased in power, and controls 
on a national basis such important matters as the amount 
of money to be spent on new schools by individual L.E.A.s, 
and the number of teachers who may be employed in each 
arca, It is also probably true that the L.E.A.s have further 
increased their control over the schools in their areas, so 
that, although the 1944 Act laid great emphasis on the need 
for setting up bodies of managers and governors in all 
maintained schools, the important decisions now tend to be 
taken by the education committees of the L.E.A.s, Le. the 
central committees of councillors, rather than by school 
managers or governors. 
All this means that schools have tended to lose their in- 
dividual character. Thus the curricula and organisation of 
our Leicester schools will not be found to differ very 
greatly from those in other schools of similar type else- 
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where. Whether this increased uniformity is a desirable hl 
inevitable development is a matter of opinion. From t : 
point of view of the historian, it means that the sources © 

information about individual schools have changed as 
siderably compared with say 1920, and, even more, Wi 4 
1900. Log-books tend to record purely routine matters an 

lose their individual differences. Local newspapers pon 
much fewer in number) give less informative reports © 

matters relating to particular schools, and the most one can 
usually hope for are fuller accounts of controversial mat 
ters than usually appear in the education committee 
minutes. For the post-1944 period it is probably better to 
concentrate on national changes, and, in particular, on the 
series of official reports covering the whole country which 
have appeared since the war, in order to appreciate what is 


happening in education. I shall have more to say about 
these in my last chapter. 


Local effects of the Act 


Let us now look at our three original schools to see how 
they were affected when the 1944 Act was put into effect. 

The Wyggeston schools continued as grammar schools, 
selecting (with the other grammar schools in the town) 
some 20 per cent of the ablest children in the 11-plus age- 
groups. There were, however, two important changes. First, 
the former junior departments were closed so that all pupils 
entered on the results of the 11-plus selection. In addition, 
all fees were abolished and the Policy of free secondary 


education was finally adopted in Leicester, as everywhere 


else. The schools have not altered much in size: the boys’ 
school, which had 875 pupils in 1939, had 893 in 1964, and 


the girls’ school 721, compared with 761 in 1939. One im- 
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: ng dai also general throughout the country, 
Ge aoe increase in the size of the sixth forms. These 
Gs ike pa in the other Leicester grammar schools, so 
oan eu nn of sixth formers in Leicester rose 
A e ! ‚134 in 1964. This increase in sixth 
Stered: iin trend’ and this word, like ‘bulge’, has 
Certificate a od of education. The former School 
replaced b = Higher School Certificate examinations were 
Giat, E - O- and A-level examinations of the General 
rae " = ducation. Again there has been a notable rise 
* donem ns of passes, both at O and A level. In 1939 
ins El m = Leicester about 2,000 School Certificate and 
meee aite Certificate subject passes. By 1952 the 
an -and A-level passes had risen to 2,833 and 357, 

A in 1964 the numbers were 7,040 and 944. 
St. Jo en other schools, it will be recalled that the 
(p. 76). Th chool lost its pupils over the age of 11 in 1929 
os - e same happened at the Avenue Road School in 
Nom pip the senior girls transferred to the Sir Jonathan 
ie chool and the senior boys to an annexe near the 
d Y8geston Boys’ School. The St. John's pupils, who had left 

eir own building at the beginning of the war because it 
Would not be safe in air raids, returned to their own school 
in 1947. Thus from that date the St. John's and Avenue 
Road Schools became primary schools taking children from 
5 to 11. The main difference now is that, whereas the 
Avenue Road School is a ‘county’ school directly controlled 


by the L.E.A., the St. John's School became a 'voluntary 
efore draw children from a 


aided' school (p. 86). It can ther 
wider area, since Church of England parents can claim that 
they want their children to bee in a Church school. 


There is not space to describe ir 
changes which have taken place in 
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curriculum since 1945. The traditional subjects of reading, 
writing, and arithmetic have been modified in various 
ways, but are still the central core of primary school work. 
New subjects have been introduced, and wireless and tele- 
vision are extensively used. Such subjects as elementary 
science and ‘music and movement’ have become popular, 
and French is taught in some modern primary schools. Few 
primary schools nowadays have a rigid time-table, but here 


is a typical day for junior children (7 to 11) at the St. John’s 
School (1965) : 


8.50 a.m.-9.35 a.m. Religious knowledge 
9.35 a.m.—IO.10 a.m. Mathematics 
10.10a.m.—10.40a.m. English 

10.40 a.m.-11.0 a.m. Break 


11.0 a.m.-12 noon General subjects at the discretion 


of the class teachers, e.g. Geo- 
graphy or History or Science or 
Nature Study, often using B.B.C. 
broadcasts 

Dinner break 


Arts and Crafts or Music and 


12 noon-1.50 p.m. 
1.50 p.m.-3.0 p.m. 


Drama 
3.0 p-m.—3.20 p.m. Break 
3:20 pm.—4-5 p.m. Physical Education, including 


dancing and games 


Development of secondary modern schools 


Perhaps the most interesting develo 
been in the secondary modern scho, 
elementary schools came to be call 
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ee Road School, who went to the Sir Jonathan 
date a in 1939, were well provided for in an up-to- 
off. The a ing. But the senior boys were not nearly so well 
of old : epe to which they transferred in 1939 consisted 
cadi unsuitable buildings, and when the school- 
Bot ers as TE raised to 15 in 1947, wooden huts had to be 
vo e extra boys. This same problem of accom- 
ing Chad met by a nation-wide ‘Hut Operation, Rais- 
esaii? -leaving Age’, so that these huts (many of which 
eg n use) are often called HORSA huts. The school 
Io amps the Avenue Road Secondary Modern School, 
leavin z the Lancaster Boys’ School. When the school- 
t des ge was raised to 15, the headmaster sent a circular 
Š parents, a copy of which is preserved at the school. It 
ead as follows : 


You will doubtless be wondering what is to be made of 
the extra year at school ... During the whole four years 
at the secondary school important stress will be laid 
upon the foundation subjects, English and Mathematics, 
and on History, Geography and Civics, which will be 
more closely linked with one another than formerly, in 
order that a greater sense of national and civic responsi- 
bility may be encouraged in the children. During the last 
two years at school, the child will be able to follow in 
addition a course of study in accordance with his own 
interest and aptitude, while continuing to spend the 
greater part of his time upon the foundation subjects. We 
look upon education as a training for leisure as well as 
for vocation, and, while realising the importance of fit- 
ting the child for his job when he leaves school, we shall 
endeavour to stimulate his interests in the cultural side of 
life, which will ensure his being able to find a worthwhile 
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occupation for his leisure, which, with the tendency 
towards a shorter working week, will be considerable. It 
is a recognised fact that much juvenile and other de- 
linquency is caused by an inability to find an absorbing 
and mentally profitable hobby. 


It will probably be possible to find comparable statements 
about the policy of similar schools elsewhere. 

In line with this policy, the education committee gave all 
the secondary modern schools in the town their own 
governing bodies and also raised their allowances for books 
and materials. Secondary modern school children were en- 
couraged to wear school uniform, and real efforts were 
made to equip and staff these schools as generously as POS“ 
sible. The boys at the Avenue Road annexe were transferred 
to a new school building adjoining the Sir Jonathan North 
School in 1960. 

A key point in the post-war development of the second- 
ary modern schools in Leicester, as in the rest of the 
country, was the attitude adopted by those in authority 
towards the G.C.E. examination at Ordinary level. Many of 
the secondary modern schools took examinations such as 
those held by the College of Preceptors and the Royal 
Society of Arts, which could be taken at the age of 15. But 
in Leicester, as in most parts of the country, these schools 
were not allowed to enter children for the G.C.E., which, it 
was argued, was designed for grammar school children to 
take at the age of 16. But many more secondary modern 
school children were voluntarily staying on at school be- 
yond the statutory leaving age of 15, since, as we shall see 
in the next chapter, many more parents than before the 
war could afford to keep their children at school. As a re- 
sult of pressure from the schools themselves, the Leicester 
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ed i 5 
Pie ag agreed to allow the former inter- 
ao ools to enter pupils for the G.C.E., and their 
en — in the total passes given on page 91- 
TÉ: aee eral notes in the log-book of the Avenue Road 
resta — Secondary Modern School showing the 
be ee) iit from parents that their children should 
o T n to one of the intermediate schools to 
esta course. Later, the education committee 
eres a secondary modern schools should be allowed 
int E: pils for the G.C.E. 
s doni d Lancaster Boys’ School had 615 boys and was 
amet he n m school', i.e. four forms of about 30 each 
a eke school at the age of 11 every year. There were 
Le atest the week (seven a day). Forms I A and B had 
maths fet ing number of periods each week: English (5), 
stery = science (5), French (4), P.E- (4), geography (2), 
moe ? an (2), craft (2), music (2), and art (2)- 
lish and D did not take French and had extra Eng- 
, maths, and craft instead. 
Forms II A, B, C, and D had the same allocation of time 
as Forms I. 
" a the end of the second year, French became optional to 
chnical drawing in the A and B classes. 


At the end of the third year a decision was made about 


which boys would stay until 16 to take G.C.E. or C.S.E. and 
for further details about 


which would leave at 15 (see p- 100 
C.S.E.). 


Forms IV C (Certificate) I and 2 took English (6), French 


or technical drawing (6), science (6), maths (5), scripture 
(4), and chose between history or geography or music (3). 
They also took as non-examination subjects craft or art (3) 
and P.E. (2). This continued in V C 1 and 2. 


Form IV L (Leavers) I took English (6), maths (5), science 
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(5), craft (5), geography (4), P.E. (3), technical drawing (2), 
scripture (2), art (2), and music (1). Form IV L 2 had a very 
similar time-table, but with an extra period of P.E. and craft 
and one period less of science and art. It is a challenging 
(perhaps chastening) thought that current school time-tables 
will become historical documents from which the educa- 


tional ideas, policies, and achievements of our own day will 
be discovered. 
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The future of secondary education 


At present, most discussion centres on the question of 
bites education, particularly in relation to schemes for 
bri m rye schools. Although this book is principally 
aul lo oe T methods of research into education at a 
as fea je " Se history of the schools which we have traced 
en : own that it becomes virtually impossible to 
P. picem ocal developments without some understanding 
eh nal changes in educational thinking and policy. It 

y therefore be useful to summarise in turn the three im- 
portant reports which have recently been issued on the sub- 
ject of secondary education. 


The Crowther Report, 1959 


This report dealt with the edu 
Ta the ages of 15 and 18. 
5 y about 12 per cent of the pupils in maintained second- 
zl schools were aged 15 and over, and it urged very 
trongly that this was insufficient for the growing need for 
educated people to run the country in the future. It also 
stated that only about 50 per cent of secondary modern 
schools and 30 per cent of grammar schools in England 


wi s : & 
ere co-educational, though it made no specific recom- 
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mendation about the desirability of extending co-education. 
It also noted that the number of pupils being educated in 
comprehensive schools, though small, was rapidly increas- 
ing—from 2 per cent of the total in 1956 to 6 per cent in 
1959 and an estimated 11 per cent in 1965. 

One of the most interesting sections of the Report (Chap- 
ters 3, 4, and 5) describes the changes taking place in society 
in present-day Britain. Because of smaller families, longer 
expectation of life, and more opportunities for married 
women to go out to work, most families can now support 
their children at school beyond the age of 15 (cf. p. 94). The 
earlier age of marriage means that the kind of education 
given to older children, particularly girls, should be recon- 
sidered and the traditional school subjects remodelled if 
necessary. The fact that the peak age for juvenile delin- 
quency is the last year at school suggested to the Com- 
mittee that more thought should be given to the conditions 
of boys’ and girls’ life, both in and out of school, during the 
last year or so before they leave. Similarly, more should be 
done to train older pupils to see the good and the bad points 
about the ‘mass media’, such as television, pop music, 
newspapers, and paperbacks, all of which have increased 
enormously in their influence in recent years. The Com- 
mittee also pointed out the industrial changes taking place, 
the rapid increase in the earnings of young people, and the 
greater amount of leisure time available. It made the point 
that, although those who stay at school or go on for further 
training have to resist the lure of high immediate wages 
until they are 20 or older, they do then catch up and go 
further ahead. Hence more and more young people are will- 
Ing to continue their education, to obtain the special quali- 
fications which are increasingly needed in our modern in- 
dustrial society. 
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The Crowther Committee made a number of important 
recommendations. The minimum school-leaving age should 
be raised to 16, and so long as the present leaving age of 15 
continues, boys and girls should be allowed to leave school 
only at the end of the Easter and Summer terms (and not 
also at Christmas, as had formerly been permitted). Among 
the reasons given by the Crowther Committee for raising 
the school-leaving age were the following (for more detail 
see chapter 12 of the Report): 


(a) the country is a long way from tapping all the avail- 
the Committee’s enquiry 


able supply of talent at present ( 
into the abilities of National Service recruits had shown 
that many of the most able men had left school at 15); 
(b) part-time education after leaving school is not an 
efficient substitute for longer full-time education; and 
(c) the demand for more educated workers is growing at 


almost all levels of industry. 


The Committee also recommended that extended courses 
for pupils up to the age of 16 should be made available in 
all secondary modern schools, and that external examina- 
tions for such pupils should be permitted, but only with 
various safeguards. This recommendation was a recognition 
of the fact that already (as we saw in Leicester, p- 95) many 
secondary modern schools were entering pupils for external 
examinations. This demand increased to such an extent that 
a further committee was asked to look into this question. 


The Beloe Report, 1960 

This Report on Secondary School Examinations other than 

the G.C.E. showed the considerable extent to which second- 
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ary modern schools were already taking external examina- 
tions. The Committee therefore concluded that ‘if the in- 
crease in the numbers taking the examinations continues at 
anything like its present rate, it seems inevitable that within 
five or at the very most ten years’ time the schools will 
almost without exception be entering those of their pupils 
who are in the appropriate age and ability ranges for 
external examinations’. The Committee’s review of the 
examinations then used showed that they had serious de- 
fects: in particular, they were usually taken at the age of 
15, which led to specialisation at too early an age, and they 
were organised on a national basis, which inevitably led to 
the adoption of rigid syllabuses imposed externally upon 
the schools. It therefore recommended that a new examina- 
tion, to be called the Certificate of Secondary Education, 
should be introduced, to be taken at 16 and organised by 
groups of teachers working in each region. It assumed that 
about 20 per cent of the total 16-year-old age-group would 
take G.CE. at Ordinary level, so that the C.S.E. examination 
Was principally designed for the next 4o per cent below 
that. The upper half of this 40 per cent could be expected to 
take four or more Subjects, and the lower half one or two. 

It may well be asked ‘What of the 40 per cent of 16-year- 
old pupils who will not be entered for either the G.C.E. or 
the C.S.E., and the 20 per cent of pupils above them, who 
will be expected to take only one or two C.S.E. subjects?’ 
In other words, the Beloe Report had little to say about the 
education of the majority—some 60 per cent—of all 
secondary school children. It Was to this question of the 


education of the average and below average child that the 
Newsom Committee turned, 
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The Newsom Report, 1963 


This Report was given the title Half Our Future, since, in 
the words of the Report, 


our pupils [i.e. the pupils dealt with in this Report] con- 
stitute, approximately, half the pupils of our secondary 
schools; they will eventually become half the citizens of 
this country, half the workers, half the mothers and 
fathers and half the consumers. Disraeli once said that on 
the education of the people of this country its future 
depended and it is in this sense that we have entitled our 
report ‘Half Our Future’. 

he need for ‘a change of 
f heart’ in the attitude of 
ds these children. 
hich is now 


The Report goes on to speak of t 
thinking and even more a change © 
educationists and the general public towar 
Perhaps the most important change of heart w! 
taking place arises from two factors: 


(t) There has been a fresh realisation that a poor home 
background (and this does not necessarily mean one with- 
out sufficient money) can have a bad effect on a child's 
performance at school. The Crowther Report had already 
shown that some of the ablest National Servicemen leaving 
school at 15 were the sons of manual workers. It has also 
been shown that children from working-class homes tend to 
make less progress in school and gain fewer grammar 
school places than middle-class children. The Newsom Re- 
port focused attention on the many slum schools which still 
exist, and the difficulties faced by teachers and children in 
such schools. (Chapter 25 of the Report shows very clearly 
how inadequate many secondary schools still are.) 

(2) The old idea that a child has a fixed ‘intelligence 
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quotient’, which can be measured with accuracy, is now 
being heavily criticised. Many educationists now think of 
intelligence, not as an inborn quality, unaffected by educa- 
tion, but as a quality which varies according to the child's 
home background and school environment. In the words of 
the Newsom Report, ‘intellectual talent is not a fixed quan- 
tity with which we have to work but a variable that can be 
modified by social policy and educational approaches’. That 
is why the then Minister of Education in his Foreword to 
the Report described intelligence as something which can 
be acquired, i.e. increased by good teaching. 


The Newsom Committee once more stressed the need for 
raising the school-leaving age to 16, and this has now been 
accepted as official policy, to take effect in 1970. The 
Committee also had much of interest to say about the five- 
year courses (from 11 to 16) which, in their view, should be 
adopted in all secondary schools. In particular, the raising 
of the school-leaving age should not be regarded as simply a 
matter of adding an extra year on to the existing courses in 
secondary modern schools. The whole approach to the 
education of older secondary school pupils needs to be 
changed. The school programme in the final year should be 
linked much more closely with the adult world. The tradi- 
tional school subjects should be thought out afresh in terms 
of the real interests of the pupils and the kind of life which 
they will meet after they leave school. Religious education 
should be linked to actual problems faced by older boys 
and girls, and there should be positive guidance on sexual 
behaviour. In addition, the usual division of the school day 
into 35-40-minute periods may need to be abandoned for 
older children, and the time spent on the school premises 
extended, though more outside visits should be encouraged. 
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A new kind of school building will be needed to cater for 
the social as well as the educational needs of older boys and 
girls. (Chapter 11 of the Report has some interesting sug- 
gestions and plans for new types of secondary school build- 
ings in the future.) 


The movement towards comprehensive education 


The coming of the G.C.E. and C.S.E. examinations into the 
and the new ideas about the 
nfluence of home back- 
the view that children 


secondary modern schools, 
nature of intelligence and the i 
ground have all tended to undermine 
should be separated into different types of school at the age 
of 11. The opposition of parents to the 11-plus examination 
has led to its modification in many areas and lies behind the 
increasing demand for comprehensive secondary education, 
which would, of course, make it possible to abolish the 11- 
plus examination altogether. Soon after the Labour Govern: 
ment came into power in 1964, L.E.A.s were asked to sub- 
mit plans for introducing comprehensive school education, 
and it may be useful to end this study by considering how 
our Leicester schools might be affected by comprehensive 


school plans. 
The Leicester director of education prepared a lengthy 
possible forms of 


report in 1965 setting out the various 
comprehensive education as follows: 


(1) The reorganisation of secondary education on the 
basis of single-tier comprehensive schools. Under this sys- 
tem, each area in the town would have one large secondary 
school taking all the boys and girls in the area, whatever 
their ability, from the age of 11 to 18. Some educationists 


believe that a single-tier comprehensive school need not be 
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very large. The Inner London Education Authority, for 
example, has suggested that schools of 800 to 900 pupils 
might be an acceptable minimum. The Leicester director, 
however, considered that schools of at least 1,500 pupils 
would be needed to provide the variety of courses required. 
The principal difficulty in adopting this form of organisa- 
tion for the whole town would be that the existing second- 
ary schools have been built for considerably smaller 
numbers, and many of them would have to be enlarged, 
abandoned, or amalgamated. Thus, either the Wyggeston 
Boys’ or Girls’ School might no longer be needed, and the 
Jonathan North and Lancaster Schools might have to be 
combined (which would in this case be possible since they 
are next to each other). But it is clear that such a policy 
would probably be wasteful of existing buildings. 

. (2) The reorganisation of secondary education on a two- 
tier comprehensive basis. This system would make it pos- 
sible to use almost all the existing secondary school build- 
ings, since the Secondary school course would be divided 
Into two parts viz. from 11 to 13 Or 14, and from that age 
to 18. Under this possible form of organisation, all children 
would move automatically from a "lower (or junior) 
Secondary school to an ‘upper’ (or 'senior) secondary 
school, and this is why it is called a ‘two-tier’ system. Thus, 
the Lancaster Boys' School could become a junior secondary 
School passing its pupils at I3 Or 14 to the Wyggston Boys’ 
School, and the girls in the Sir Jonathan North Girls’ School 
could move at 13 or 14 to the Wyggeston Girls’ School. This 
system has already been partly adopted by the Leicester- 
shire County L.E.A. and is Proposed in several other places. 

(3) A third possibility is really a variation of (2). Again, 
all children would go at 11 to junior comprehensive 
schools, but only those children whose parents wanted them 
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to remain at school to 18 would transfer to the senior 
secondary school at 13 or 14. The rest would remain in the 
junior secondary school until 16. For this reason, this type 
of organisation is sometimes called a two-tier parallel 
school system. It is already being adopted in Doncaster 
and Cardiff. 

(4) Another variant being tried by some L.E.A.s is to 
have a break at 16, with some pupils going on to sixth form 
(or junior) colleges. 


The Leicester education committee has considered the 
director’s report and has decided ‘in principle’ to adopt a 
comprehensive system, but no final decision has yet been 
reached about the exact form it will take. Similar schemes 
are being considered all over the country. So far as can be 
seen at the moment, changes in the organisation of 
secondary schools will certainly come: exactly when they 
will take place in any particular area and the form they 
will take will, however, depend on many factors, such as 
the amount of pressure exerted by the central Government, 
the political party in power in the local council, and the 
availability of money to make alterations to existing build- 
ings, which, even in the two-tier forms of comprehensive 
education, will be needed. But, whatever type of second- 
ary education is finally decided upon, it is certain that the 
influence of the Reports which we have been considering in 
this chapter will be considerable. In particular, the Newsom 
Report is well worth studying for a better understanding of 
what secondary education is—or should be—really about. 
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A. note on terminology 


Today we speak of primary schools for children under the 
age of 11. There are usually separate departments for infants 
(5 to 7) and juniors (7 to 11). Over the age of 11, children 
attend secondary schools, either grammar, technical, 
modern, or comprehensive. Before the 1944 Education Act, 
however, the word ‘secondary’ was used only for the gram- 
mar schools teaching children from 11 to 18. The other 
publicly provided schools were elementary schools, usually 
divided into separate schools or departments for infants (5 
to 7), juniors (7 to 11), and seniors (11 to 14). 

The word mixed can mean either that boys and girls are 
educated in the same school (though not necessarily in the 
same classrooms), or, in the case of earlier schools, it may 
indicate that the juniors and seniors were taught in the 
same building, often under one head. 

The Board schools, built by School Boards after the Edu- 
cation Act of 1870, were taken over in 1902 by local coun- 
cils called Local Education Authorities (often abbreviated 
to L.E.A.s) and they were then termed council or provided 
schools, because the L.E.A.s provided all the money re- 
quired to run them. Since 1944 they have been called 


county schools, because they are maintained by county 
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borough and county councils. All the schools mentioned in 
this book are, with one exception, county schools, even 
though they are situated in the city of Leicester. The phrase 
‘county schools’ is, however, also used to refer to schools 
situated in an administrative county, to distinguish them 
from those in a city. 

The Church schools are usually called voluntary schools 
because they began as the result of voluntary effort without 
any help from public funds. Those voluntary schools sup- 
ported by the Church of England were often called National 
schools because they were run by the National Society for 
promoting the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church, and those by the Nonconformist or 
Free Churches were called British schools because the body 
which ran them was called the British and Foreign School 
Society. After 1902 the L.E.A.s gave them some financial 
help, but they were still called non-provided schools. They 
are now usually referred to by the older name of voluntary 
Schools and they are mainly of two kinds, aided or con- 
trolled, depending on the amount of money given and con- 
trol exercised by the L.E.A. St. John's School, Leicester, is 
now an aided school. This means it has rather more in- 
dependence from the L.E.A., which provides some but not 
all of the money it requires. 

The department of the Civil Service which supervises to 
a greater or lesser degree all schools in England and Wales 
consisted of three separate branches before 1899: these 
were the Education Department, the Science and Art De- 
partment, and that part of the Charity Commission which 
dealt with old schools endowed by charitable gifts. After 
that date, these were merged into a Board of Education, 
which in 1944 became a Ministry of Education and is now 
called the Department of Education and Science. The 
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central Government is represented by Her Majesty's Inspec- 
tors of Schools, often called H.M.I.s. (There are also quite 
separate inspectors or advisers directly employed by the 
L.E.A.s) 
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Recent history of education 
BANKS, O., Parity and Prestige in English Secondary Education, 


Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1955. 
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schools. 
Watts, 1956. 
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CRUICKSHANK, M., Church and State in English Education, Mac- 


millan, 1964. 
Deals with the period 1870 to the present day. 
DENT, H. C., Education in Transition, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1944. 
The impact of war on English education, 1939745. 
Growth in English Education, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954. 


Deals with the period 1946-52. 
EDMONDS, E. L., The School Inspector, Routledge and Kegan Paul, 


1962. 
An historical survey from the earliest inspectors to the 
present. 

LESTER SMITH, W. O., Government of Education, Pelican, 1965. 
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LOWNDES, G. A. N., The Silent Social Revolution, O.U.P., 1937- 
Describes the expansion of education, 1895-1935. 

The English Educational System, Hutchinson, revised 1960. 
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An historical outline with 200 illustrations from contem- 
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SIMON, B., Education and the Labour Movement, Lawrence and 
Wishart, 1965. 


Relates to the period 1870-1920. 
TROPP, A., The School Teachers, Heinemann, 1957. 
The growth of the profession from 1800 to the present. 


Local studies 


The best general introduction to the use of local record offices is 
F. G. Emmison, Archives and Local History, Methuen, 1966. W. E. 
Tate deals with “Sources for the history of the English Grammar 
Schools’ in British Journal of Educational Studies, i (1953), 164-75, 


existence in 1700—and in many cases still functioning—is given by 
P. J. Wallis, ‘Histories of old schools’, B.J.E.S., xiv (1965), 48-89. 
(There is no comparable list giving sources for schools founded 
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local surveys, which have not attracted the attention they deserve. 
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